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| MUNICIPAL... | 
| . . MILK DEPOTS | 


VIEN those who are in the abstract opposed to municipal 
trading will be disposed to take a more or less kindly 
view of the Bill introduced in the House of Commons 
by Mr. John Burns. It is not directed in any way 
against the private trader, but has been inspired by 

the many official reports which show to what a large extent 
our excessive infant mortality is due to the supply of bad milk 
or of no milk at all. The scheme is not philanthropic in its 
character, as it is not purposed to give the mili away, but to sell 
it. Infant mortality is a definite and crying evil; this is an 
attempt to remedy it. A clause of the Bill says distinctly that 
the depdts are to be for the sale of milk “ specially prepared for 
consumption by infants under two years of age.” A dept may 
be started by the “ Common Council of London, the council of any 
metropolitan borough and the council of any municipal borough 
or urban district in England with a population of more than 
5c,000.” In other words, it is intended for the benefit of 
children in our overcrowded town districts. 

Two questions naturally suggest themselves in regard 
to these proceedings on the part of Mr. John Burns, and it 
is scarcely necessary to say that they ought to be discussed 
in the friendliest manner possible. A matter of this 
kind ought to lie outside the range of ordinary political 
questions. We are too apt to attach such labels as Socialist 
or Tory to proposed refirm, instead of considering it 
carefully on its own merits. The first query that we should like 
to put, then, is whether it is altogether advisable to relieve 
parents of their responsibilities, and, in the second place, if 
this be granted, whether the means adopted give fair promise of 
meeting the requirements. Fortunately there is very little room 
jor dispute about the facts. From official reports and other 
evidence given during prosecutions for the adulteration of milk it 
has become only too notorious that the London supply is not pure, 
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and doctors almost without a dissentient voice attribute to this 
in a large measure the deaths of so many children between birth 
and the age of two. The only qualification needed by the state- 
ment is that where the parents and guardians are extremely poor 
it isnot so much the quality of the milk, but the fact that cheap and 
unwholesome substitutes for it are very often used, to the detriment 
of health. Yet it cannot be denied that, if the municipality 
undertakes the duty of seeing that the children are fed, a 
certain amount of responsibility is taken away from the parents. 
Many of the latter will say at once: ‘Since our children are 
taken care of by the municipality, why should we trouble?” 
before replying to this question, it may be as well to glance 
at the other view of the subject. To go direct to the 
point, it is obvious that, if the milk supply in London is 
injurious to the health of children, it cannot be_ beneficial 
to the health of adults. Is, then, such a measure as that 
contemplated likely to effect a pronounced and lasting improve- 
ment? We, to a certain extent, doubt it. There are several 
sides from which the question may be regarded. Milk may 
be rendered deleterious from disease in the cow from which it 
is procured, from actual adulteration either at the source of 
supply or in the course of distribution, and also by careless 
and uncleanly habits in those who attend to the dairies. The 
manner in which Mr. John Burns proposes to overcome these 
difficulties is sufficiently plain. The municipality must obtain its 
milk from certain dairymen who, it may be presumed, will tender 
for the contract. In offices erected for the purpose, and for 
which monetary provision is made in the Bill, the milk sent in 
will be subjected to analysis and will be rejected or accepted 
according to the results. The end of this will naturally be that 
those dairymen who have healthy cows and refrain from 
adulteration and send uncontaminated milk will, by a process of 
selection and rejection, be ultimately chosen as_ purveyors. 
Obviously, therefore, this is not dealing in a very thorough 
manner with the evils before us, and, besides, it would be 
extremely likely to provoke irritation and disappointment 
on the part of those farmers who failed to come up to the 
standard. For it has to be remembered that many of the 
shortcomings are not due to any dishonest intention, but to 
ignorance and Jack of skill. It would probabiy be more satis- 
factory, if a stop-gap measure be required, for the municipality 
to go a step further and set up their own dairies. But were 
they to do so, it would become essential that they should include 
in their number, and take their direction from, a member who 
has a thorough understanding of the work of dairying. The 
ordinary municipal council is not likely to distinguish itselt at 
the homely task of choosing a cow or in laying down the 
practical steps by which the purity of milk is to be arrived 
at. if Mr. Burns is in any doubt about this he would 
do very well to get his Department to subject samples 
of milk from the most representative dairies in the country 
to a bacteriological analysis. This, we are perfectly sure, 
would show him that it is only under very exceptional circum- 
stances indeed that milk is collected and sent to the consumer 
with absolutely scrupulous cleanliness. In fact, there is no 
golden rule to produce this. 

After all has been said and done and the best methods 
found and applied, unceasing vigilance is required to see 
that those employed are careful to remove all kinds of filth from 
their own persons, to keep the dairy utensils and appliances in per- 
fect purity, and to provide that the cows themselves are kept in 
such conditions that they collect no filth wherewith to contaminate 
the milk. Sooner than this, however, we should have preferred 
the head of the Local Government Board to have directed 
his energies to a thorough purification of the milk supply for the 
whole country, for adults as well as for children. It is a matter 
that would well repay his attention. For the time being we 
make no comment upon the proposal to prepare milk for the 
consumption of children, On this question there is a considerable 
amount of division even among medical experts, and the proposi- 
tion is not by any means so simple as may appear at a first 
glance. There is scarcely anything that can be done to which 
valid objection cannot be taken, and in Germany, at all events, 
the best opinion is veering round to the belief that milk is in its 
most easily-digested form when taken pure and uncontaminated 
from the udder of the cow. 


Our Portratt [lMustration. 


~\UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. Mrs. 
I’, C. Stanley and her son. Mrs. Stanley is a daughter 

of Lord de Ramsay, and married in 1904 Captain the Hon. 
Ferdinand Charles Stanley, D.S.O., a son of the Earl of Derby. 
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N the Budget which Mr. Asquith is to lay before the 
House of Commons, one of the most striking features 
will be the extraordinary total yielded by the death duties 
during the past financial year. It is possible that they 
will amount to £20,000,000; and even if they do fall 

a little short of that figure, they will exceed what has been 
received by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in any _ pre- 
vious year, the nearest approach to it being in 1gor-2, when 
the total was £18,518,000. It would perhaps be rash to assume 
from these increasing totals that the number of very rich men in 
Great Britain is being gradually multiplied. What is more apparent 
is the fact that capital is now generally invested in such a way 
that the tax can be levied with more precision than formerly. 
The money of the rich as well as of the poor is to a large extent 
invested in limited liability companies, and where that is the case 
there can, of course, be no doubt as to the amount. Unfortu- 
nately for the statistician, there is no data wherewith to compare 
the number of rich men dying to-day with those who departed, say, 
in the early days of the nineteenth century, because the legacy 
duty which had to be paid then was a very small matter in 
comparison with the death duties of to-day. 

An excellent idea that has just been ventilated by the 
War Office is that the leisure of the soldier should be 
utilised to give him instruction in some regular trade or 
calling. Among the possible pursuits of which he might be 
taught something agriculture and horticulture hold a distin- 
guished place. In Italy, since 1877, such instruction has 
actually been given to soldiers, and in 1904 agricultural instruc- 
tion was officially accepted as the normal complement of military 
instruction. Much of the teaching, no doubt, is theoretical, 
consisting as it does of lectures. With this there has been a 
considerable amount of demonstration. In 1899 a waste district 
was reclaimed and cultivated, and in 1903 there was established 
in every garrison a model field for agricultural work. ‘These 
fields have mostly been reclaimed from waste land and are used 
for the provision of forage for the horses and vegetables for the 
men. ‘The Italian system is one worthy of being studied by the 
military authorities of this country. A great number of our 
soldiers are still recruited from the agricultural districts and are 
men who know something of tillage. They would, no doubt, 
fall in gladly with any voluntary system of teaching. 

A considerable amount of controversy has been aroused 
by the reprieve of the man Rayner, who was convicted of 
murdering Mr. Whiteley. It is not very usual for the Home 
Secretary to take such a step without any apparent cause. ‘The 
prisoner was not recommended to mercy either by judge or jury, 
and, although a petition in his favour was in the course of being 
signed, it was not in a condition to be presented. Mr. Gladstone, 
therefore, must either have acted on his own initiative or have 
been prompted by reasons not made public. Opinion in this 
country is always on the side of mercy, and we do not suppose 
that much opposition will be made to the Home Secretary's 
decision. It has always to be remembered that a proportion of 
the community is opposed to the idea of capital punishment. 
They, at the moment, occupy the most logical standpoint; for, if 
capital punishment be justifiable at all, it is difficuit to see any 
but puerile and sentimental reasons for the reprieve of Horace 
Rayner. 


A lady correspondent writes us in regard to a prize that was 
given in the East End last week. This was in connection with 
amost laudable scheme for providing employment and amuse- 
ment in the evenings for children who would otherwise be loafing 
about the streets. Why this cannot be done without a competi- 
tion and prize being inevitable it is difficult to understand. ‘The 
competition in this case was to see how a girl over ten could 
provide a dinner for four out of 1s. The successful competitor 
in this case had produced a dinner of which the chief parts 
were six Scotch eggs and cheese straws. What a Scotch egg 
is our correspondent does not know, and we must conless our 
inability to enlighten her. It does not sound like anything very 
substantial ; but the point of the criticism is that this award shows 
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the idiotic kind of cookery encouraged by those who are 
supposed to teach our very poorest classes. There are many 
substantial and nourishing dinners that can be procured for the 
sum of Is., but we are afraid they are of a homelier nature than 
the one alluded to. At any rate, they would not include cheese 
straws as part of the menu. 


It is remarkable that although the movable feast of Easter 
fell much earlier than usual this year it was accompanied by as 
delightful weather as could be experienced, and all London—we 
might almost say the population of all the great towns—spent 
the holidays in the open air. The country could not have been 
more attractive. It is true that the spring is “delaying,” to use 
a favourite adjective of Lord Tennyson. Very slowly the buds 
are coming on the trees, very slowly is the green returning to 
the grass, and the birds appear to have been so chilled by 
the frosty nights that, far from having bezun their mating 
on St. Valentine’s Day, they are still only beginning to 
think about the domestic duties of the year. Sut still 
the light green veil that is beginning to mantle the hedgerows 
where they lie in sunny places, the songs of the birds 
and the stirring of the sap proclaim that spring is coming ; 
and this made the first holiday of the year a very pleasant one. 
It was not so hot as to be oppressive, and never so cool as to be 
uncomfortable. Those who on cycles and motor-cars passed 
along our highways found them in perfect condition. They 
have not yet crumbled into the dust of late summer, and yet the 
mud that is on them is dried up, although the cuckoo, which is 
proverbially supposed to perform this office, is not yet due. 


‘The exodus of so many Londoners to the country is having 
a distressing effect on that outer range of London which is 
generally known by the term suburban. There its results are 
found in a vast display of notices showing that houses are to let. 
The house that has suffered most appears to be that of which the 
letting price ranges from £35 to £60. The tenants of these have 
mostly made their way to the country lying adjacent to London, 
helped especially by the railways, which, offering the advantages 
of lowered fares and cheap season tickets, have strengthened the 
movement as much as they can. A good example of what 
has taken place is related from Hornsey, now a vast area 
of houses tenanted by the better class of clerks and tradesmen. 
A gentleman who bought six new houses near Crouch End, 
about twenty years ago, says that the rents have fallen from 
£55 a year to £45, and at the latter figure it is impossible 
to obtain tenants on a long lease. ‘The same story comes from 
the south of London, where houses that used to be let at £70 now 
only bring £50. In both cases those who inhabited these districts 
prefer a longer journey into the country. It is very hard on the 
small capitalists who put their money into house property in the 
suburbs in the belief that they had a lasting and good cecurity. 
Yet it is difficult to suggest a remedy. Not only do people prefer 
to live in the country, but in these suburban districts the rates are 
extremely high and there is little chance of reduction. Hence 
the owner seems to have no choice but to reassess his property at 
alower value and pocket the loss. 


MARSH GLADNESS. 


The willow wands are golden now, 

The earth, forgetful of the plough, 

At thought of Apr.1 falls to dust: 

The hedgerows are the hue of rust 

Amid the softly-greening fields: 

The pendant hazel joyful yields 

Its pollen to the breeze, and tender heat 

Glows on the hills where earth and heaven meet. 

Along the ditch in scattered line, 

Primrose and merry celandine 

Peep forth: the bramble buds unfold: 

The bee goes humming, glad and bold: 

The effet swims across the pond, 

The ring-dove coos in the wood beyond: 

And close above this world of happy things, 

A single herou sprea:ls his placid wings. 
LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 


We have seen a great deal of good racquets this spring; but 
the best match of all was that in the final heat of the champion- 
ship at Queen’s Club between Mr. Noel and Mr. Basil Foster. 
Mr. Foster went off very brilliantly with the first two games, 
playing with all that finish which appears to be characteristic of 
that wonderful band of brothers when they engage In any game 
with a ball. It rather seemed at this point as if Mr. Foster 
fancied, as the gallery was disposed to fancy, that Mr. Noel was 
done with; but the latter has an invaluable taculty of ‘ sticking ” 
at it, and did not lose his form for a moment. | In fact, it was 
just at this very critical point that he seemed to find his service, 
and made admirable use of his length of reach in getting up 
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hard balls. Therewith he won the next two games, and in the 
final held a strong lead. Mr. Foster, however, brought the 
score up to thirteen all, at which they set five, and Mr. Noel, 
getting in, made the aces required and so won the championship, 
after one of the best-fought matches ever seen. 

If any salmon-fisherman were asked offhand whether he 
could distinguish a salmon fly from a minnow he would pro- 
bably answer that he had not yet reached his dotage. Yet 
a curious hybrid, referred to as a ‘ Wilkinson,” occupied 
considerable time in the Sheriff Court at Duns recently. It is 
described as having a heavy, clear body in the shape of a 
minnow, a feather wirg and two treble hooks, one beyond the 
ather, attached to the tail. ‘The users, whom the water-bailiffs of 
the Tweed Commissioners had brought into court on the charge 
of using an illegal lure, had also a short distance up the line two 
pieces of lead. ‘The defendants did not, we understand, question 
the description or the fact that they were using such a jure, but 
based their defence on the fact that it did not spin completely 
round, and that, therefore, it was a salmon fly, and this view they 
brought the tackle-maker who had evolved the fly into court to 
support. Eventually the sheriff dismissed the case, the costs being 
divided, but consented to state a case; and it is to be hoped that 
this will he done. We think few owners of salmon waters who 
confine fishermen on their reaches to the fly will admit the use 
of such an ‘*engine,” and the presence of lead either in the body 
or higher up the line has a nasty sound about it. In unscrupu- 
lous hands it would so easily be used for snatching, and thus 
render the keepers’ or bailiffs’ task of preventing poaching ex- 
tremely hard. The whole case shows how difficult it is to reduce 
to the exact definition required by a court of law a description of 
a thing which every fisherman thinks he knows all about. 


A Dorset correspondent writes: “‘ Vust time as | ever 
heard rain prayed for in March up to church,’ quoth the coachman 
as we drove out last week through a landscape that resembled 
(barring the absence of foliage) nothing so much as an August 
one after a summer’s drought. The chalk downs were brown 
and bare of anything that even sheep could feed on, and down 
below in the valleys the meadows were little better. In one, 
where the sheep are turned in every night, troughs were placed 
in rows, and the farmer is actually feeding four sacks of corn— 
oats and chaff—to them daily, besides hay. Ricks are shrinking 
in every direcuion, hardly any roots are left and lucky is the 
shepherd whose master has a supply of Scotch kale. Of course, 
it is fine weather for the seed-beds and for rolling the young 
corn, and the labourers had an easy task of it sowing their 
allotments on Good Friday. the day set apart by custom for that 
job. But rain is wanted badly; the rivers are quite clear and 
very low, and unless it comes soon and in quantity butter will 
not assume that rich tint that tells us winter 1s past.” 

Interest in what may be termed International cricket will be 
kept alive this season by the visit of the South African team. 
The standard of cricket in South Africa has been steadily 
improving of recent years. In 1go4 they sent over a team which, 
if not quite good enough to compete with a thoroughly repre- 
sentative eleven of English cricketers, was at all events capable 
of defeating a side quite equal to good county form. The visit of 
Mr. P. F. Warner’s team to South Africa in the following 
winter satisfied the Middlesex players that there were great 
possibilities in store for the future of cricket in the country which 
has already taken up such a prominent position in the world of 
football. One thing at least is certain, that no matter how the 
fortunes of the game may go, our visitors will ‘ play the game,” 
and it is anticipated by those best qualified to know that they 
will not be easily beaten. 


Some of the players who will represent South Africa have 
already visited England, but we are sorry to learn that among 
them Mr. I. A. Halliwell will not be available to add to his 
already brilliant reputation as a wicket-keeper. Of the new- 
comers, Messrs. Nourse and Faulkner acquitted themselves so 
well against the team sent out under the auspices of the M.C.C. 
that their play will be watched with no little interest in the test 
matches, Mr. A. E. Vogler is not only a fine batsman, but a 
very useful, and at times a dangerous, bowler. The responsi- 
bilities of the captain of the team will be entrusted to Mr. P. W. 
Sherwell, who will be ab‘e to select his side from among Mr. J. 
H. Sinclair, Mr. R. O. Schwarz, Mr. J. L. Tancred, Mr. M. 
Hathorn, Mr. S. Snooke, Mr. J. J. Kotze, Mr. W. A. 
Shalders, Mr. G. C. White, the Rev. C. D. Robinson 
and Mr. Faulkner. The three test matches are arranged to 
take place on july 1st at Lord’s, July 2gth at Leeds, and 
August 1gth at the Oval. 


The Franco-British Exhibition (1908), which is to be held 
at Shepherd’s Bush, will provide the arena in which the New 
Olympic games will be held. When we consider that it will be 
necessary to provide at least 15.000 covered numbered and 


reserved seats, and about 60,000 cheaper ones, it will be evident 
that the undertaking is a very exceptional one. The combination 
between the organisers of the exhibition and the British Olympic 
Council is a very fortunate one for all concerned. The events 
will include running, jumping, swimming, diving, hurdling, 
bicycling, motoring, lawn tennis, fencing, wrestling and throwing 
the weight. The competitors it is estimated will number at least 
1,500 to 2,000. At Athens, which isso inaccessible as to be really 
lor all intents and purposes outside Europe (the Greeks talk 
of going to Europe as we talk of going to America), they 
numbered on the occasion of the last competition goo, and double 
that number is a moderate estimate of what we may expect to 
see this year. It is to be hoped that the most vigorous tests 
and scrutiny will be applied to ensure all the candidates being 
bond-fide amateurs ; and if these precautions are effectively taken, 
as there seems every reason to believe they will be taken, Old 
England should have a good chance of holding her own against 
all comers. 


WILD THYME. 


O, the yellow caravan of the Romany man 
Has halted by the Lady’s door! 
It has travelled far under sun and star, 
It has wandered over down and moor ; 
Where the wild thyme blows on the hills so high, 
And the heather blows honey-sweet ! 
O, dari the driver stands with the bridle in his hands, 
And darx is the babe his wife bears ; 
And blessed be their first-born by night and morn; 
May the joy of the sun be theirs! 
While the wild thyme blows on the hills so high, 
And the heather blows honey-sweet ! 
As they stood the porch before, the daugiuter ope’d the door, 
Then in outlandish tongue they spake: 
“This babe of ours bear to your Lady-Mother dear, 
And tell her for her lost dream’s sake 
How the wild thyme blows on the hills so high, 
And the heather blows honey-sweet !” 
“QO, whence and whither came this child of Eastern name, 
With hair like the river-sedge brown ?” 
“Outside your gates their caravan waits, 
They have travelled over moor and down; 
‘ Where the wild thyme blows on the hills so high, 
And the heather blows honey-sweet!” 
Then wan as lily-dew the Lady-Mother grew, 
And red as any rose became she: 
“By our Abbey’s silver rood in me is dark blood, 
And sisters of the sun were we! 
Where the wild thyme blows on the hills so high, 
And the heather blows honey-sweet! 
“This token to her take for my lost dream’s sake ; 
l‘or strangely the heart within me stirs ; 
May the silver of the willow line the little one’s pillow, 
And the gold of the sun be hers: 
Where the wild thyme blows on the hills so high, 
Aud the heather blows honey-sweet !” 
-ALICK E. GILLINGTON. 


The agitation for reforming, or rather restoring, the pronun- 
ciation of Latin in England is much to the fore just now. It 
must be admitted that nothing can be said in favour of the 
system which has prevailed during the last 300 years in our 
universities and schools. No one pretends that it represents the 
sounds spoken when the language was in common use anywhere 
or at any period ; it cuts off the Englishman from all Continental 
scholars; and it has not the convenience of being pronounced in 
the same way as English. This has been pretended by its 
advocates; but he would be a bold man who would dare to carry 
the boast to its natural conclusion and pronounce the phrase 
sine die as it is speltin English to rhyme with “ mine eye.” Nor 
is there anything to show the unknowing whether the gin such a 
word as gibus”’—English gibous—is to be pronounced like 
‘‘oimlet’’ or like “ ginger,” unless he is guided by the maker of 
his opera hat. To correct the sounds of the vowels according to 
the Continental system is perlectly easy and should be adopted 
at once. With the exception of the French u, the vowel sounds 
in all European languages are sufficiently alike, at any rate to 
the ear of an Englishman, for them to be taken as the standard 
for Latin. 


There seems to have been a recrudescence lately of the 
epidemic of arson on commons and other waste and heathery 
places, which gave so much trouble a year or two ago and was 
the cause of the destruction of much valuable property. There 
have been extensive fires of the kind on Chobham Common, at 
Crowborough in Sussex, on the adjacent common of Ashdown 
lorest and other places. A good deal of this criminal activity 
is probably due in no small measure to the unfortunate unwisdom 
of a sentence—scarcely more than nominal—passed by one of 
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the judges on a criminal of this nature who was caught, after 
infinite trouble and large expense, setting fire to the gorse on 
Ashdown Forest. The extreme difficulty of convicting an offender 
for a crime which is so easily perpetrated and can so seldom be 
traced to its source, is an obvious argument for the necessity of 
making an example, which shall be likely to deter possible 
imitators, when a clear case is proved. The judge in question 
seems to have regarded forest-burning as a light-hearted, playful 
act, and the consequence is that a general idea is abroad that 
it is an offence which will meet with only the slightest punish- 
ment, even if proved. Naturally, ill-conditioned and discontented 
loafers have been encouraged in their arson. 


The remarkably lenient sentence passed in the case above 
mentioned is the more singular if it be compared with the 
sentences commonly imposed for rick-burning. Five years’ 
penal servitude is not an extraordinary penalty for this crime. 
Yet the results of rick-burning are nearly sure to be confined to 
a small space—a single farmyard with its buildings, possibly 
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with the farmer’s house. In the case of forest or heath arson, 
no one can possibly say where a conflagration so kindled will 
stop. At Chobham we hear of a fire of three miles in extent, at 
Crowborough one of a mile. Details of property destroved are 
not given, and it is singularly fortunate that no life seems to have 
been lost. The only personal damage appears to have been to 
a young lady cycling ona road beside which the conflagration 
blazed, whose eye was put out by a burning fragment borne along 
by the wind. This is bad enough, but it isa great wonder that we 
hear of no worse. Finding the law powerless, or indifferent, many 
of the commoners are declaring themselves prepared to give the 
malefactors a “jolly good hiding’; but plainly you have to 
catch your malefactor before you can “hide” him, and in any 
case the proceeding is not highly creditable to a civilised com- 
munity. In the meanwhile, it behoves all who have woods, or 
other property which is liable to be burnt, adjacent to such 
commons to see that a strip is cut down, wide enough to 
preclude the chance of the fire stretching across it, on the side 
exposed to the risk. 


THE POPLAR IN ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 


T is probably due to the scarcity of much woodland or forest 
in modern England that more fine thought has clustered 
round the individual tree than the grove of trees. In the 

england of old time the woodland was regarded as a resort from 
law and justice. It was remembered for 
Tne thornie wayes, the depe valéies, 
The snowe, the frost, the rayne, 
The colde, the hete: for dry, or wete, 
We must lodge on the playne ; 
And, us above, none other rofe 
But a brake bush, or twayne. 
Those who were banished to the greenwood had little attention 
to bestow on the beauties of their habitation. ‘They were obliged 


green shaw that might have been produced by the imagination 
of Morris out of that Epping Forest which he knew so well from 
his natal connection with Walthamstow, and it is noteworthy that 
what is probably the most romantic scene in the most romantic 
of English novels is transacted in a deep wood, where the 
travellers, as inevitably as if they were knights errant of the time 
ot Malory, lose themselves and come to the cell of an Anchorite. 
Indeed, that suggests the picture one realises most easily from 
the Middle Ages: A deep and shady wood, in the middle of 
which is a hut, roughly thrown together, at the rude door of 
which sits, in a tattered and worn garb, a man bowed down with 
austerities and suffering. The reverse of the picture is, of 
course, the jolly friar of legend, song and romance, whose life 
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to think much more of its dangers, and yet we find the nameless 
bard of some old date recognising that it is “full merry in feyre 
loreste to here the foulys song.” A great deal of literature is 
centred in the forest. This was the home of Robin Hood and his 
Merry Men. Flere it was that William the Conqueror and many 
another king of England chased the tall stag, taking with him to 
the hunt courtier poets, as well as courtier statesmen and courtier 
soldiers. Thus it happens that the gleam of green rides and the 
rustle of “loose and melancholy boughs” make their presence 
felt in a great deal of literature which does not render them 
conspicucus. Since the time of Malory, romance has always 
found a fitting home in the deep and dark forest, whose ways 
no one certainly knew, and which held at every step new 
mysteries for the traveller. William Morris, who imitated the 
old romances in so much, imitated them also in this, that, 
perhaps, the best of his characteristic tales has its scene in a 
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in the greenwood was only a screen to cover the little pecca- 
dilloes with which society would not put up. The popular idee 
endowed lim with good store of venison in his scrip, and 
with an abundant stock of Malvoisie in his cellars. The 
modest cell was supposed to ring with ribald laughter what time 
the ordinary labourers of the world were seeking relief from toil 
in slumber. Association lingers long in national life, and the 
romance of the greenwood is ever latent in the minds of our 
greatest poets. It found splendid expression in Edmund Spenser 
and Shakespeare, and is nowhere more brilliant with the brilliance 
alike of poetry, wit and understanding than in those unforgettable 
scenes in the Forest of Arden, in which the sunlight of his 
imagination is comparable only to the sunlight of Nature itself. 
It is his art and his knowledge that cause him to mingle the 
beautiful with the sad in those memorable scenes. Hunger is 
there as well as love, the wounded deer as well as the shepherd, 
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and he can never go on for very long without recalling some of 
the less cheerful aspects of woodland life: 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not su keen, 
Lecause thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Ifeigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho ! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere foily : 
Then heigh-ho, the holly! 


This life is most jolly. 


In characterising the more modern writer, it has to be said at 
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once that he lives practically for the whole of his life under a 
roof. In the snatches of the old ballads we get something of the 
feelings of those whose life was spent for a great part of the 
year, in literal truth, “ under the greenwood tree,” and who had 
been taught by custom to love no roof better than its shade. 
But if we come to our contemporary poets we find in these an 
alteration. ‘Lo Tennyson the woodland could not be a home, 
much as he loved it, but his memory carried away an unfading 
impression of “the seven elms, the poplars four,” which in his 
childhood: stood before his father’s door. Alas, they stand no 
longer, and one fee!s, as one observes their absence, how true 
was his own prophecy that the memory of any man fades gradu- 
ally away from the place in which he has lived. The close 
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student of the works of the late poet laureate who happens to visit beginning of *‘ Evangeline.” To the early Americans, however, 
Lincolnshire and keeps in his mind the minute touches with which the memory of trees suggested only the hard work of felling and 
Tennyson described his native county, cannot but be struck with transporting timber. Hence the old jest about the Canadian 
the sense that many are now absent. It is at Somersby Rectory, a who came to the most desolate part of Ireland, and exclaimed 


rectory no longer, but only a farmhouse, 
that one should read the following : 
Unwatch’d, the garden bough shall sway, 
The tender blossom flutter down, 
Unloved, that beech will gather brown, 
This maple burn itself away. 
Unloved, the sun-flower, shining fair, 
Ray round with flames her disk of seed, 
And many a rose-carnation feed 
With summer spice the humming air; 
Unleved, by many a sandy bar, 
The brook shall babble down the plain, 
At noon or when the lesser wain 
Is twisting round the polar star; 
Uncared for, gird the windy grove, 
And flood the haunts of hern and crake; 
Or into silver arrows break 
The sailing moon in creek and cove ; 
Till from the garden and the wild 
A fresh association blow, 
And year by year the landscape grow 
Familiar to the stranger’s chill; 
As year by year the labourer tills 
Ilis wonted glebe, or lops the glades ; 
And year by year our memory fades 
From all the circle of the hills. 
In poetry not so distinguished as that 
of Tennyson we often find that a single 
tree has become such an object of 
affection as to be enshrined for ever in 
verse. This occurs less seldom with 
the poplar than with any other tree. 
The nature of the tree may in great 
measure account for this. It is a swift- 
growing tree, the quickest-growing of 
all the European species of timber 
trees, and the corollary of that is that 
its lite is not usually a long one. The 
yew and the oak, which for centuries 
have been landmarks to the people, 
have gathered from the mere flowing 
away of time associations that are 
denied to those trees whose lives are 
of briefer duration. As long as it 
exists, however, the poplar forms a 
very picturesque and beautiful addition 
to the landscape. Its slender, tall and 
elegant form, rising, as is often the 
case, above water, or forming a stately 
avenue, lends a graciousness and dis- 
tinction to landscape that is scarcely 
in the gift of any other tree. But just 
because its office is to fulfil the duty 
of the moment, it has not gathered 
round it much of the lore which has 
been so delightfully woven round some 
ot the trees in a Scottish garden, which 
have been sung about with a tenderness 
that renders both singer and song im- 
mortal. Among the few and very little 
known poems of Richard Jefferies there 
was one evidently inspired by the 
“Q, Rowan Tree” of Scotland. Among 
the few English writers who have 
poetically rendered poetic effects a very 
high place must be accorded to Shelley, 
if it were for nothing else than the fol- 
lowing passage : 
We paused beside the pools that lie 
Under the forest bough, 
Each seemed as ’twere a little sky 
Gulfed in a world below ; 
A firmament of purple light, 
Which in the dark earth lay 
More boundless than the depth of night 
And purer than the day— 
In which the lovely forests grew, 
As in the upper air, 
More pervect both in shape and hue 
Than any spreading there. 
Tiere lay the glade and neighbouring lawn, 
And through the dark green wood 
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3ut it is in America that we should expect the great woods to that it was the most civilised part of the world he had yet seen, a 

have most vividly impressed the poetic mind. And in spite of all country without trees being to him the ne plus ultra. The bare 


that can be said against the English hexameters of Longfellow, 
there is something of the very music of the forest in the 


lands in the northern part of this kingdom and in the islands of 
Orkney and Shetland beget kindred feelings in the inhabitants, 
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We have often heard them say when they came to the woody 
parts of England that the presence of trees had a close ani 
stifling effect, so much does association count for in our ideas of 
beauty. Milton, when he placed his tower ‘ bosomed high in 
tufted trees,” developed the exact antithesis to the feeling of 
those whose impressionable years of child! ood were spent in a 
bare and desolate land. 

In this country the poplar has never been grown in large 
masses. Our foresters recommend that it should be planted 
because of its quick return in timber, yet ideas not utilitarian 
have frequently caused it to be planted. The two poplars in 
front of the rectory at Somersby are a case in point, and 
few of us who have been born and brought up in Great 
Britain can fail to know of a few examples of this tree, 
sometimes set in a row, more seldom planted in a clump, 
and occasionally grown singly, near our home or the homes 
of our acquaintances. Boys know it well, because it is the 
favourite haunt of the hawk-moth, which they desire for their 
collections. But wherever it may occur the poplar adds some- 
thing to the beauty of the landscape. Unlike our great elms, 
which in full growth are almost spherical in shape, it carries up 
a straight trunk on which are branches with leaves fluttering like 
flags in the wind. It has been noticed by more than one 
observer that the reflection of its tall figure in the water 
is one of peculiar beauty, and for that reason the tree 
has often been planted by the side of ornamental water. 
It has little relation to bird- life, as it is seldom chosen 


for nesting purposes. The rook carefully avoids it, and 
a wood-pigeon will not select a poplar for its nest if any 
other suitable tree is available. Yet how exquisitely these 


trees fit in to the Jandscape! They are to England what the 
cypress is to Italy, and give a tone quite distinct from that 
which is imparted by, say, a grove of oaks, a row of elms, ora 
clump of ash. 

There are three different kinds of poplar grown in Great 
Britain. Thereisthe biack poplar, aname given toit from the colour 
of the bark, which deepens as the stem increases in age. Its crown 
is thinner and more open than those of the other two species. 
The Canadian poplar bears a resemblance to the common black 
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poplar, but has a crown of somewhat thicker foliage and is 
altogether more upright in its habits. It is one of the trees that 
flourish in the London parks, but under the influence of smoke has 
a tendency to turn ragged and unsightly. The Italian or Lombardy 
poplar is the one which is most affected for avenues and parks, 
owing to the impressive effect that it produces beside the spreading 
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oak ana elm. Wanderers on the Continent know it as one 
of the commonest wayside trees. Indeed, its familiarity there 
soon renders its presei:ce the reverse of agreeable. Mr. Nisbet 
says of it that “it is well adapted for street planting in 
towns, as it takes up but little space with its closely-drawn-up 
branches, and is less affected by smoke than many other kinds 
of trees.. When planted closely in a line it forms an excellent 
tall hedge and quickly provides shelter.’ 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


R. WALTER RAYMOND, whose ‘ Book of Simple 
Delights” was so favourably received some time 
ago, has just brought out another volume under the 
title of The Book of Crafts and Character (Hodder and 
Stoughton). It sustains the previous character of 

his writings and, as the name implies, is concerned with some otf 
the odd characters that one meets in the country. Many of these 
have an especial interest for readers of Country Lirr, and some 
who are not gifted with Mr. Raymona’s excellent faculty of observa- 
tion will be surprised at the contents. lor example, everybody does 
not know that in Somerset it is possible to meet a snail merchant. 
We should have been more content if he had givena scientific 
description of the snail in question. Tiere is an edible variety to 
be found in Surrey which is said to have been loved by the 
Romans. The description is somewhat vague. The following 
is the nearest we get to a close description : 

‘*They be too strong. Why, see how a thrush must keep knock- 
knocking on a stone. Now, Vil tell you a pretty thing. When the frostes 
do come and the ground is so hard as iron, the thrushes do follow on behind 
and pick up any I do chance to drop and the small that I do throw back. 
You see, a thing half-starved do lose his fear, for I do never see ’em another 
time. The robins will come close up where I do move the earth, but they 
be more curious than shy. But talking o’ snail-shells, you can tell asnail’s 
age by his shell up to five, and then he do stop growing and go cut o’ mark 
iike a hoss ateight. Looky, see here”—he held up a snail and pointed to 
the bars upon its shell—‘‘ from bar to bar that’s a year’s growth, but at five 
he do stop a-growing and turn back the edge of his shell. Oh, a snail-shell 
is a strong thing.” 

One of the most delightful pictures is that which is 
called “Two Tramps.” Mr. Raymond has_ undoubtedly 
caught the true nature of the tramp, that is, of the man who 
is continually in search of work and never so disappointed 
as when he finds it. Nearly all writers on country life have 
tried their hand on the gamekeeper. Few have equal'ed 
the vivid picture drawn by Richard Jefferies in his tamous 
book, the original of which was, we remember, a robust man 
who invariably wore a tall hat, and when he entered a covert 
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sneezed or coughed, so that any depredator received due warning 
of his approach. _ Here is a bit of wood-lore that should interest 
those who dwell in the country : 


“It isn’t every man can keep game,” sail he. ‘*He must have an 
eye for every little thing. You see that track ? That’s new to me. I know 
the footprint of everybody with a right in this wood. Any hurdle-maker or 
woocman that ccmes here I note. There’s some men _ below stripping bark. 
They are right enough, and we pay for every nest they find and show. But 
that track now. Whose is it? NowlI can tell you. That was the missus of 
the under-keeper up here, walked to church o’ Sunday in a new pair of boots. 
She’ve a-got a goodish size hoof of her own, mind. And that’s the way she 
turns out her feet ” 


I'he poacher is, as it were, a companion picture at every 
turn to the gamekeeper. The sketch here is just a little slight, 
and the language, as may be judged from the following quotation, 
a little too flowery : 


“*Or take a wild, windy night, when the heads o’ the high elms do 
sway and his limbs do creak an’ crack—ay, an’ break off and fall too. No 
bird can roost high such a night. He’d be carried off his perch, The 
pheasants in wood do go up no higher ’an this ceiling. How many a time 
I’ve a-laid for h vurs in wait—maybe in a bit o’ furze em 
the dimmet an’ mark ’em up, 





to listen to ’em just in 
Then at midnight I did creep into the wood— 
you can see well enough if your eyes be used to the dark. I did carr’ the 
gun-stock in my pocket an’ a short barrel down my trouser-lag, Did take 
but a thimbleful o’ powder an’ half this baccy-kowl o’ shot. There he’d be, 
close in against the trunk, on a low branch. If you did but put up the 
muzzle and whisper in his ear down he’d come. There’s nothing like a wind 
to drown sound. Do blow it away. Do choke up a man’s hearing too. 
lve a-had ’em close up to keeper’s house. ; 
my time. 


I’ve a-had a wagon-load in 
But if I could but be young again, ’'d—I’d——” 

He paused, and looked around upon that little circle of wooden coun- 
tenances, open-eyed with wonder as to what was to come next. 

**T'd have two.” 


A severe critic would say that a poacher does not, as a rule, 
talk of “a wild, windy night,” or say that the ‘high elms do 
sway.’ Another chapter that most country people will read 
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with delight is that about the mole-catcher. In our experience 
this individual is usually lame and decrepit, that being the 
reason that he has taken to this by-path of rural life. However, 
the one figured by Mr. Walter Raymond is a capital type, and 
bears every impress of being painted from the life. Thus does 
he disclose the lore he has gathered while setting and emptying 
his traps: 

** Moies you do call ’em, don’t ’ee? They used to be called wants in my 
day. Now I can tell’ee all about moles,” said he. ‘‘ I’ve a-catched hunderds 
and thousands, for ’tis the one thing in iife I’ve a-gied thought to. If you 
do want to be a mole catcher you mus’ gie up your mind to it. You mus’ 
learn their ways an’ their nature, so as to get round ’em all ways. Tidden a 
bit o’ good to catch half-a-dozen, an’ then zit down. That’s what they do 
now. There idden no real old-fashioned want catchers nowadays. Not one 
in twenty mile round here. A labouren-man mid put down a few traps and 
pick 1p a score or two to perk up in hedge for squire to look at as he do ride 
by. But if you do want to keep wants—I do mean moles—down, you must 
volley it—I tell ’ee, volley it.” 

Less generally known is the Wiltshire truffle-hunter with 
his poodles, the progenitors of which are said to have come over 
with the Spanish Armada. Here is his description: 


The man, in a fustian coat and gaiters, and with a stout ground-ash stick 
in his hand, looked like an under-keeper. And the coat had large game- 
pockets too, which were full and bulging upon each side. 

The little poodles—for they are much smaller than their carefully- 
trimmed aristocratic cousins who move in the best circles—looked like a small 
troupe of performing dogs. They appeared to take a subdued and serious 
view of life. They looked more thoughtful even than comic «artists waiting 
for their turns. 

Mr. Raymond has established a unique place for himself 
as a writer on country subjects. He is not of the Jefferies 
school which rejoices in word-painting or prose poetry as it is 


called. Neither can he be classified as a writer of country 
stories. He is something between these two, combining the 


vigilant observation of the one with the human interest of the 
other. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


QuEsTIons OF LaNnp. 


N the new Albany Review published 
by Mr. John Lane there is an 
article called “*‘ The Land Question 
in a Country Parish,’ by Mr. , % 
dward Carpenter, which is ait 
interesting as showiug what certain 
politicians want in regard to land. It 
is not quite so clear as one could wish. 
We learn that the parish described 
has a population of 500 souls, and that 
it consists of farmers, farm labourers, 
woodmen, a few miners and small 
artisans. There are no resident landlord, 
no brick villas, no great business man. 
Mr. Carpenter says that £2,500 a year 
is paid in rent to the landlord, but 
omits to mention how much land there 
is, although he remarks, “the farms 
are not over - large, being mostly 
between fifty and a hundred acres in 
extent.” If there are many holdings 
of this size, it is obvious that the 
average of rent, which he works out 
at £25 per family, cannot be an 
unreasonable one. He says: ‘Nearly the whole of this goes 
out of the parish and never comes back again’; but we 
would ask, in reply, Are there no costs of collection, no bad 
debts and no repairs to be done? If he happened to possess an 
estate with a nominal rent of £2,500 he would probably be 
surprised at the very small portion available for spending. His 
chief complaint, however, is that of 4,600 acres, 2,650, or, 
probably, more than half, were commons. They were chiefly 
moors and woods. Again, we should like to ask, How much of 
this land is cultivated? It would add greatly to the value of 
Mr. Carpenter’s paper if he would set himself to provide an 
answer to the very clear and definite questions that are certain 
to be asked by all who have any proper understanding of the 
land question. Again, we cannot help making the enquiry 
as to what he proposes in place of the present system. Is it to 
make a present of the land and houses to those who by the 
accident of the moment happen to be in possession of them ? 
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THE FATTENING OF CALVES. 

The custom otf fattening calves for veal is an increasing one, 
and therefore attention ought to be paid to the instructive article 
which Mr. John Porter has written on the subject. There are 
many points to which attention may be directed in his article, 
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but a preliminary and important one is the character of farm 
most suitable to the purpose. ‘One type of farm seems to lend 
itself remarkably well to calf-fattening for a limited period in the 
spring, viz., the farm on which cheeses are only made during the 
warmer months of the year. In the early spring of the year the 
supply of milk is comparatively small, and this, together with 
the extra heating required by both milk and curd, makes cheese- 
making more difficult in the early spring than in the warmer 
months of the year. Another thing to remember is that veal 

in Lancashire at any rate—commandsa high price before Easter, 
but that the price falls considerably once Easter is past. The 
above considerations seem to favour the practice of feeding calves 
for veal, provided that it is done at a time when veal commands 
a high price, and where fattening is done so rapidly that the calves 
are kept on whole milk for a minimum length of time.” His 
comments about calf feeding are extremely valuable, and the 
economy of the subject is placed beore us in the following 
paragraph : ‘It may be taken that gd. per Ib. for veal, 6d. per Ib. 
for cheese, and 1s. 3d. per |b. for butter are very approximately 
equivalent quantities. This will only apply where the three 
processes are carried out equally well. Sixpence per lb. is 
not difficult to get for cheese, and gd. per |b, is as much as 
can be expected for veal; this shows that when veal drops 
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in price 1d. per Ib. it will no longer compare favourably with 
cheese-making. Butter, on the other hand, may fall consider- 
ably below 1s. 3d. per lb., and on this account ‘ vealing’ calves 
will often pay as well as butter-making. Probably a month is 
as long as it is advisable to feed calves on whole milk on a dairy 
farm, or until they have reached about 16o0lb. live weight, or g6lb. 
of veal. This weight may be attained in a month, provided the 
calves are fatted as quickly as possible; but one cannot expect 
to do it unless the calves are fed three times a day. An effort 
should also be made to have the calves fat at the time 
veal commands a high price; otherwise the returns from 
‘vealing’ calves on whole milk may not be at all satisfactory.” 


PRODUCE OF CROPS. 


The ennual statement made by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries in regard to the produce of crops in Great Britain 
for 1906 is now before us. The year is described as one of the 
most satisfactory years on record for the principal farm crops. 
The average of wheat is one that compares very favourably with 
that of the last ten years, being 33°66 bushels as compared with 
31°22 bushels. It was beaten, however, in 1898, which same year 
proved a better one for barley, though the average for that cereal 
this year is likewise above the average yield for the decennial period. 
Oats, beans and peas were also much better, the peas, indeed, 
giving the best crop of the last ten years. In roots, potatoes were 
considerably the average, and so were turnips and swedes and 


mangolds. The yield of hay, clover, etc., was only an average 
one, while that of permanent grass was under the average, 


and hops very much under the average. What all this means 
to the farmer can only be guessed at. Mr. Rew makes a good 
attempt at this by taking the average market prices for the four 
months September to December. In the course of his remarks 
Mr. Rew makes the following interesting comment on the question 
as to what amount of grain was grown and given to stock in 1go6: 


THE 


T is much to be hoped that the Victoria and Albert Museum 
will possess, in the new building, adequate space specially 
provided for the satisfactory exhibition and lighting of 
historic interiors—of rooms of precise date and style, com- 
plete in themselves, and, as far as possible, fully and exactly 

fitted and furnished as they were for the inhabitance ef their first 
occupiers. ‘The idea, so educational and convincing, has so far, 
probably from lack of space, existed rather than flourished at 
South Kensington. The first example they gave us was the 
room from Sizergh Castle dating from the middle of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. With its elaborate wainscoting of traceried 
and inlaid panels, its fine plaster-work ceiling, its state bed of the 
same design as the panelling, and with the other fairly well- 
selected pieces of furniture of the period, it remains the most 
complete interior in the museum. [Even here, however, it would 
have helped the visitor much to exactly realise the full character 
of a fine sixteenth century chamber had the windows been repro- 
duced instead of leaving two wide apertures opening to the 
ground, as if entrances to some hall, but through which ingress 
is mildly denied by trestle barriers of the same modern type that 
so frequently warns the waylarer of the presence of an opened 
sewer 1n our streets. 

Sull more deficient is the next room they established—that 
from the old palace at Bromley-by-Bow, wherein even the 
semblance of doors and windows is denied. ‘There was, unfor- 
tunately, good reason for this. The room, dating from 1606, 
was altered in the eighteenth century, and Georgian doors and 
doorways of pine wood replaced the original Jacobean oak of the 
first designer. As destroying the historical sigmificance of the 
room, they have been entirely removed, together with all other 
eighteenth century work. 

Whence came the room? A dozen years ago an old and 
ample house stood near the church of that Bromley which is now 
an integral part of the great wilderness of men and buildings 
which we know as “the East End.” It was one of several fine 
country houses erected under James I. in the rural parishes far 
beyond the eastern limits of the city, either trom designs by John 
Thorpe himself-—as was certainly the case with Kirby Castle at 
Bethnal Green—or by his imitators. Its claim to the title of a 
royal palace is none too secure. True, it seems always to have 
been known as “ The Palace,” and the royal arms in wood and 
stone and plaster were of frequent occurrence in its decorations. 
But though it boldly bore the date 1606 on a graven stone, still 
preserved in the museum and appeating in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations, no record or mention of it is discoverable 
in Andrew-Kerwyn’s accounts for 1605-7. He was Paymaster 
of the Royal Works, and the works were numerous in these years, 
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“‘The balance of evidence, however, was in favour of the view 
that an increased quantity was fed to stock in 1906, the chiei 
reasons given being the low price of wheat and the relatively 
high price of cake and other feeding stuffs. Several estimators 
expressed the view that, apart from the particular circumstances 
of the past year, the practice of feeding home-grown corn to 
stock is extending, and more than one remarked that the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1900 exerts an influence in this 
direction as its provisions become better known. Mention was 
made by several correspondents of an increasing use of oil 
engines by farmers for grinding corn.” 


ies 
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THE PEEWIT AND THE FARMER. 


At a recent meeting of the Milburne Farmers’ Club in 
Dorset, several speakers insisted on the usefulness on the 
farm of the common plover from its industry in destroving grubs. 
It was stated that this bird confined itself entirely to an 
insectivorous diet, and attention was drawn to a fact that we 
do not remember having noticed before, though we all know how 
active these birds are towards dusk, viz., that much of its work 
is done at night-time, when insect life is about and accessible in 
even more profusion than in the day-time. Another speaker 
remarked that the Government had been approached with a 
view to putting the peewit upon the schedule under the 
Wild Birds’ Protection Act, which would then prohibit the 
taking of their eggs, but that for some reason the authorities 
could not see their way to do this, though it would rid 
the farmer incidentally of the nuisance of having strangers 
trespassing over his land in the breeding season. A resolution 
was finally passed to petition the County Council to move in the 
matter by passing a Bill forbidding the sale of both birds and 
eggs, and the meeting agreed to do all in its power through its 
members to preserve this useful bird, and to invite landlords and 
gamekeepers to assist them. 


PALACE” 


MUSEUM. 


ROOM 


as nineteen palaces or other royal buildings appear in his accounts 
for these three years as either building or under repair. James, 
we must remember, not only liked plenty of houses for occasional 
residence and hunting—awkward rider as he was, he loved the 
chase—but also liked chopping and changing, as instance the 
case of the exchange of Hatfield for Theobalds. So the house 
at Bromley may have been begun by another and only finished 
for the King without ever coming directly under Kerwyn’s super- 
vision. Whoever owned and built it, it was a stately house of 
red brick—adequate rather than extensive in size—with the four 
square, lead cupolaed corner towers, so typical of Thorpe’s work, 
rising above the roof. Its windows were mullioned and tran- 
somed in mouided brick on the one elevation, in’ massive 
oak on the other. Entered through a porch, the middle 
portion of the ground floor was occupied by the hall on the 
entrance side and a state-room on the other. This room was 
some 30ft. by 2oft. and raft. high, and it is its chimney-piece, 
wainscoting and ceiling that are now in the museum. Approached 
by a good oak staircase there was a corresponding room on the 
first floor, and upstairs and down was a series of smaller rooms, 
in many of which remains of good original work existed to our 
own time. Thus—-with slight alteration and redecoration under 
Charles II.—it continued till the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Then it fell from its former state, was divided into two and 
suffered mutilation in the process. It was an age that loved its 
own taste and fashion. So windows were sashed, towers cut 
down to roof level, interior woodwork much Georgianised 
where repair or alteration was needful; but, as the parish was 
then fashionable for the residence of City merchants, the work 
was well done, and the double tenement well occupied, Gradually, 
however, London crept on. Works and workmen’s dwellings 
engulled the villages to the east, and the better houses of 
Bromley tended to decay as a poorer class of tenant occupied 
them. Yet, when the newly-formed London School Board 
found it necessary to provide vast additional accommodation for 
the educational needs of what had now become one of the 
thickly-populated districts of its area, the old palace was still in 
substantial repair, sull contained much of its seventeenth century 
work, and might well have been lovingly restored and appro- 
priately used as a little historic museum for its locality. 
Grounding in the “three R’s” rather than education in the 
historic development of the arts was, however, the matter-of-fact 
business of the School Board. It acquired the site. In due 
course it sold the building as it stood to a firm of house-breakers 
for £250, and in 1894 it was swept away. ‘* Provided” schools 
of regulation type now stand in its place. Some good came 
of the scandal of its demolition. It attracted attention, and 
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Copyright. THE CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE 


men of taste and knowledge formed themselves into a 
“Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater 
London.” They began their work by drawing, measuring, de- 
scribing the vanishing palace, which appears in the first and third 
parts of their publication. Here, not only illustrations of the 
building as it was on the eve of its disappearance, but a careful 
conjectural drawing of what it must have been in its prime, may 
be seen with interest. Moreover, through this source the matter 
came before the authorities of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The house breakers were disposing of their ‘‘ materials.” Private 
dealers of discernment, like the late Mr. Joshua Binns, were 
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buying. The state-room chimney-piece was already practically 
disposed of for £150. But, after some negotiation, the museum 
acquired that as part of the complete lining of the room, which 
it bought and set up. The room as we find it now is very 
typical of thoroughly English work of its time. It is not the 
finest wainscoting of this date which the museum possesses. 
The “ panelling from a house at Exeter,” bought as early as 1856, 
but still lying scattered in odd corners, will assuredly be 
adequately displayed when the new buildings are completed. 
It was carved by Italians, or by Englishmen trained under 
Italian influence. The panels themselves are plain, but the 
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pilasters and frieze are rich in delicately-modelled arabesques 
with figures and scrolls such as we find in sixteenth century Italian 
weodwork ; such as Raphael himself painted in the Vatican 
Loggia. In the Bromley room we have none of this. Design 
and workmanship are good and satisfying so far as they go, but 
they are on a much less ambitious plane. Here the pilasters 
and frieze are only worked in flat, unmodelled, strapwork 
designs, slightly projected by the very shallow carving out 
of the background. Even the woodwork of the chimney- 
piece shows little more elaboration except in the great central 
panel of the royal arms, and in the figures of Peace and 
Plenty which occupy the side niches, and which show the 
somewhat amateurish clumsiness so frequent in English figure- 
carving at this time. Below them is a bit of work showing quite 
different attainment. The stone frieze of the fireplace is elaborate 
and choice in design, the execution is masterly and highly 
modelled, the tool-work is crisp, sure and knowing. Had we, 
under James I., a set of stone-workers with defter hand and more 
highly-trained brain than their fellow wood-carvers? It might 
seem so. ‘There is another example of stone-work of a chimney- 
piece from the Bromley Palace in the museum. It is smailer 
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and more modest. Its ornament is merely a vine scroll, but the 
technique of both design and execution is perfect. Next it stands 
one from Nottingham, the excellence of which wecan still recognise, 
though it has suffered from rough usage. The Bromley Palace 
fireplaces were more fortunate. They did not please the eighteenth 
century, and ‘improved ”” new ones were put up in front of them 
and cased them securely against the ravages of the detrimental! 
tenancies of recent times. They are as clean-cut and unchipped 
as on the day they were done. 

The ceiling of intersected squares is thoroughly representative 
of its period. In the central medallion are the royal arms, in the 
side ones bas-reliefs of Alexander and other classic heroes. Two 
other ceilings were yet extant at Bromley in 1894. One of 
these, of intersected circles, was rather unusual and singularly 
agreeable. j 

So much of the good old stuff still remaining to us is 
even now being destroyed by ignorant indifference or by 
“restoration,” equally ignorant and fatal, that every successful 
attempt of the museum to acquire and exhibit for us an 
interesting and historical example such as this room is heartily 
welcome. 


4 DAY UNDER THE TREES. 


IME and again, driving up to strike the burns some six 
miles from their source in the peat hillside, glimpses 
had been caught, as the “ machine” rolled smoothly 
along the granite road following the 
windings of the linn, of the most 

taking water. Broad reaches rippling shallow 

in the sunlight; then big boulder-walled pools, yg} 

dark and deep, shut in by banks of trees, and as 
often the remark had been made that ‘* We must 
have a day under the trees soon.” Yet a good 
tiany weeks passed before that day came. There 
:s a fascination about the open country further 
up, with its desolate crags, the herds’ houses, ten 
miles from kirk and station, and the silence in 
among the big hillsas the burn is tracked up and 
up till the last waterfall is reached, above which 
no fish are found, and the ridge is climbed which 
looks down on the next county, and away beyond 
that to the next. The top of the country is 
reached. 

At last, however, in a sunny July week, 
when no cricket match or garden party is on, 
about ten o’clock one morning two already much. 
persptring fishermen are sliding down through 
hazel clumps and oak fern to the water’s edge. 
The heat is intense. ‘ Would not a bathe be a 
useful thing before starting ?”” The suggestion is 
sternly snubbed. “ No bathing till at least two 
brace of trout are taken, Come on!” Waders 
on such a cay would be the last straw, and 
though the next six hours will be spent more or 
less in the water, it is no matter; things dry in 
five minutes on a patch of hot stones. So, with 
a nine-foot-six rod and a long-handled net (for 
wading purposes) the would-be bather enters the 
water and moves quietly up the near bank, his 
line flickering straight up and down mid-stream 
(the trees on the bank preclude any fishing from 
there), and, with some 1a2yds. to 16yds. of line 
out, the two flies search every nook and cranny 
along the bank. Bang comes a three-incher at 
the dropper and romps quite a long way out 
into the stream before he is drawn in by hand 
and unhooked. He could not be slung out (there 
is nowhere to sling him), and we have a fancy 
that there may be something bigger lying just 
above where he took the fly under the big stone. 

The water rolls coolly against the top of the 
stockings and it is time to light up again, as 
every fly in the neighbourhood has collected to 
feed upon a human being in distress ; they know 
they have him at a disadvantage with both hands 
full. Once more the line goes up into that eddy 
behind a boulder right on to the swirling foam 
with bits of stick floating in it. The tail fly dis- 
appears, the bob is just kept on topand . . . 
it is impossible to say how or why, but we know 
a good fish has laid hold. Up into the air goes 
the rod, and backwards down stream the fisher- 
man staggers with his line cutting the water in 
all directions and twisting round every stone 
that rears its head above the water. But it comes 


clear somehow. Luck is sometimes onthe right = Ward Muir. 


A LONG CAST IN THE SUNSHINE. 


side; but then, feeling an extra effort to be necessary, the fish makes 
a plunge straight towards the reel, This isa diabolical dodge. The 
line slackens, and he may have done anything with it before it 
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tivntens again; the fisherman can on!y grunt and w indin. Now 
the line is tight again—-yes, round that stone-——and he wades out 
quite hopeless to resc ue, as he thinks, his fly. But no sooner is 
the line twitched clear than away it sings again, and in no short 
time the tiring fish rolls heavy into the net. A real good one for 
this river cn any day. It isa risky business killing a fish in the 





Ward Muir. 


water; but it is at length safely accomplished, and then away up 
stream again till the thundering fall bars the way. Hlere the 
other rodis at work in among the rocks, and as it is ever a pleasing 
thing to watch another's toil, the rod is laid down, and from a dry- 
topped rock a whole scene of— comedy shall we say —no, what 
comes very near to being a tragedy is viewed. First of all a cast 
is lost in a snag in a corner where wading is impossible. A new 
one is knotted on, and at the second throw lands up a tree behind. 
A third is wetted and at lergth straightened. The fisher crawls 
slowly over the slippery boulders to gain a post of vantage close 
to the fall. He is nearly there when one foot incautiously placed 
shoots away from under him, and ina flash he is down in the 
seething current, in his depth, but rolled helpless among the rocks 


THROUGH LIGHT AND SHADE. 
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—a nasty situation. In another second he is down in the deep 
water below, and it is with relief we see him gain balance at last 
and strike ashore to where we stand. It was all over so quickly 
that the sense of danger escaped comes only gradually ; but that 
first second among the rocks might have broken a leg, an arm, or 
sent him down stunned to drown, if no help had been at hand 
where he now swims. Luckily a broken 
rod-top is the worst of the damage, and 
a quarter of an hour puts that right. 
Higher up the woods become thinner, 
and now and again we come to open 
stretches such as those in our pictures, 
where long casting will pay better, but 
in the bright sunshine it is kittle work 
and the big ones do not appear. These 
are the places to fish in the half-hour 
while the spate is “rising” the water, 
and again after the storm when the 
short flood is going back; but to do 
this the fisherman has to sit up all 
night, so to speak, for in these days of 
draining the “flush” is short, sharp 
and quickly over. It is said that the 
sheep farmers are beginning to be 
sorry they ever carried the draining on 
the hillsides to such an extent, for in 
a dry summer the absence of moisture 
is felt, and, indeed, it has always been 
a mystery to the writer why any 
farmer should allow water to be 
drained clear off his farm, instead of, 
especially on high ground, making 
sure that a pond in every field shall 
retain enough for watering both the 
stock and the land if need be. 

And now comes the bathe. <A 
two-foot fall is pounding into a deep pool, which lower 
down spreads out and ripples quite slowly and gently against 
a shelving beach of gravel. Paddling up, the swimmer gets 
right under the cascade and bears the icy rush striking down 
his back just as long as he can. Then, allowing the current 
to take him down, he is presently floating in a few inches 
of water on the gravel, or across to the further side where the 
current runs stronger and a bough hangs down to the surface for 
the struggling swimmer to grasp. Then out to lie on the sun-het 
gravel. Was ever a bathe more enjoyable, more hard to end? 
A long smoke, and then downwards again the fishermen go; and 
now the manner of the fishing differs. Up-stream it was to a 
great extent dry-fly work, the fish more often than not “ taking” 
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Ward Muir. WHERE A. SLIP 
the moment the fly reached the water, and before it had time to 
sink. <A stiff top would not have been amiss, though not so stiff- 
winged South Country flies. Now it isa different thing—a supple 
top, floppy if you like, is a necessity, for the fly is always 
drowned as the fisherman follows it down one step at a time, 
letting the stream carry it into places it would have been quite 
impossible to reach coming up. The writer remembers a very 
curious experience he had once on a burn which is instructive in 
the light it throws on down-stream fishing. He had fished hard 
all the way with little success ina bright sun. Turning to come 
down, there seemed little chance of doing better, and growing 
irritable at being hung up in the grasses along his own bank, 
succeeded in snapping off the 
bottom joint below the ferrule. 
He then started to walk down, 
holding the butt in the left hand 
and floating a short line in front 
of him with the two top joints, 
when, to his surprise, he found 
that this method of fishing 
enabled his own bank to be 
much more thoroughly searched 
without getting hitched up, and 
also that by rarely lifting his 
line, but merely by walking at a 
slow pace, the fly had far greater 
attraction for the trout, both big 
and small, and by the time the 
herd’s house at which the cart 
had been put up was reached, 
the morning’s failure had been 
more than retrieved. He has 
never forgotten the lesson, and 
offers it for the consideration of 
other fishermen, merely observ- 
ing that he believes the pace 
of the walk must be regulated 
in some degree to that of the 
stream; and—though this need 
hardly be said to anyone but a 
beginner—the feet must be put 
down lightly. By the way, up 
this very stream years ago, with 
an 11ft. 6in. rod, no such refine- 
ment as a landing-net was ever 
used, and it was wonderful how 
quite big fish up to $lb. could 
be jerked out over one’s head 
into the heather. True, the rod- 
top went now and again when 
the head of the fish was the 
other way, or the rise was not 
half volleyed decisively enough ; 
but what of that ?—2omin. under 
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all good again. It would be interesting to try the same thing 
with a good built cane. Only one thing is certain—it would not 
do with a rod that plays evenly back to the reel. In those old 
rods play stopped short about the bottom ferrule, which both 
gave increased power when playing the fish and less strain on 
the wrist when casting. ‘True, this shortened the length of cast 
possible; but that was a matter of little moment, and the writer is 
inclined to think that even on chalk streams the play can be 
brought too far down towards the reel. For, however more 
powerful the cane-built rod may be in casting long distances 
and in lifting dead weight, it seems almost certain that it lacks 
the power of the older patterns of greenheart to kill its fish 
quickly, and in this choice of 
the stiff or supple butt, in the 
writer’s opinion, lies the explana- 
tion. laraway up on the hillside 
the sheep are feeding, white 
dots against the grey crags, and a 
stranger would hardly credit that 
the herd who crossed the ford just 
below a few minutes ago actually 
has them at this moment under 
his control. But look! they are 
being collected by his collie, 
who works obedient to every 
wave of his master’s arm, and 
brings them gradually down to 
the dyke-fenced field, where they 
will pass the night. Marvellous 
dogs, these collies, with none 
of the narrow-headed show- 
bench type about them; their 
masters could do little in country 
like this without them. 
Meantime, the fisherman is 
working his way downwards 
again towards the woods. He is 
fishing by touch now rather than 
py sight, and the hooking is done 
by the stream and the rod-top or 
ever he himself knows ought of 
it. As the point holds up the line 
grazing along the bank, a fero- 
cious tug comes, but the strike 
is made in vain. Give it him 
again—there is no need to rest 
these trout—and this time he 
has it, and it is a case of hard 
pulling to keep the barb home ; 
here the light play of the top 
comes in again; it gives and 
takes automatically as the big 
fish plunges. For he is a big 
one—the best of the day——and 
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rings him, when he 
swims backwards and 
forwards unyielding to 
the last, is a century 
of hopes and fears. 
So home to eat “ noble 
dinner” = and look 
forward to the next 
summer's day spent 
‘‘under the trees.” 
ROWDEN BRIDGE. 


IN THE 
GARDEN. 


GOURDS FOR PICTURESQUE 
EFFECT. 

T is seldom one sees 
the Gourd in the 
garden, we mean 
used as a climber; 
but when the plants 
are well grown the 

quaint fruits appear plenti- 
fully, giving a picturesque 
touch to their surroundings, 
A good object-lesson is 
supplied by this strange 
family in the Koyal Gar- 
dens, Kew, where the plants 
are grown against sturdy 
pillars, the fruits assuming 
curious forms according to 
Thus we have 
the Mammoth Gourd, the 


Large Green, Bottle-nosed, 


the variety. 


Ohio Squash and the 
HWubbard Squash, The 
Mammoth variety develops 
enormously, sometimes at- 
taining the weight of over 
1oolb. The Gourd tribe 
is uselul also for covering 
a rough bank or mound, 
using it in much the same 
way as the Veyvetable 
Marrow. Miss Jekyll, in 
‘*Hiome and Garden,” 
page 206, refers to the 
vreat usefulness of the 
Gourds for providing ‘ta 
summer forest of great leaf 
ind almost greater fruit. 
Grandest of all is the 
Potiron Rouge of the 
lrench, The Mammoth 
Gourd is as large a fruit, 
but to my eye the taller- 
shaped is less handsome 
than the flatter. I have 
yrown them of more than 
a hundred pounds’ weight; 
this was over the low tiled 
roof of some garden sheds, 
Pne ordinary tiles were 
unable to bear the weight, 
so they were replaced with 
a very large and strong 
tile, and each great fruit as 
it grew was provided with 
blocks to keep it in place.” 
A correspondent writes; 
“In order to have good 
plants in fruit in August 
and September seeds 
should be sown now. A 
warm greenhouse with a 
minimum night tempera- 
ture of 55deg. is a suitable 
place in which to sow the 
seed. To do this fil! pots 
or pans with a soil consist- 
ing of half loam and _ half 
leaf-soil, give water, and 
leave for a day to drain. 
Sow the seeds about half an 
inch deep and cover the 


pots and pans with brown paper or with panes of glass. 
sunshine and the seeds will 
up they must be kept near the glass, so that they do not become weak and 
When about an inch high they should be transferred singly to small we may well refer readers 
of Langport, Somerset, who have accomplished a great work in bringing 


drawn. 


pots, still keeping them within 1r8in. of the glass, if possible, so that 
Do not give much air for a few days this beautiful garden flower to perfection. 
spikes are always a feature at the great London and country exhibitions, 


they may grow into sturdy plants. 
after the seedlings are potted, but in a week’s time air may be given more 
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DEEPER WATER UNDER THE TREES. 


Shade from bright 


soon germinate. When the seedlings come 


the popular name is Cape Hyacinth. 
hybrids and varieties under various groups and several species. 


manual 
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freely. About the end of 
April they should be potted 
into pots 43in. in diameter, 
one plant in a pot, and 
in a week from the time 
of the second potting they 
may be moved to a cold 
frame. There they must 
be kept close for a few 
days, but subsequently give 
air freely, even leaving 
sume on at night if there 
is no danger from frost. 
By the end of May or 
early in June they may be 
planted out of doors at the 
foot of the poles up which 
they are to be trained.” 


A GARDEN OF 
CINERARIAS. 

We referred recently 
to the beautiful Persian 
Cyclamen in the nursery of 
Messrs. J. James and Son, 
Woodside, Farnham Royal, 
and the rich promise of 
Cineraria flowers later in 
the spring. 
now in the full flush of 


These are 


perfection, each house a 
perfect sea of bewildering 
colours, from purest white 
to a purple so rich that 
even the Violet of the 
wayside bank is dim in 
comparison, The first 
house we entered’ was 
filied with a white variety, 
nothing else, and several 
plants, set apart for the 
great purity of their colour- 
ing, were as beautiful as 
anything we have seen at 
Woodside. The whiteness 
is intensified by a_ rich 
violet centre to the flower, 
and the crowd of blooms 


almost hides the big, 


deep 
green leaves. There is a 
homely cheeriness about 
the Cineraria. 
accused of too much for- 
mality, but for brilliancy 


It may be 


nothing approaches it at 
this season of the year. 
Crimson, rose-purple, blue, 
red, blue with white centre 
may be seen in this strain, 
as nurserymen call a certain 
race of flowers — such as 
Cyclamen, Primula and 
Cineraria. One house con- 
tains a group of the graceful 
Stellata or Star Cinerarias, 
which are the opposite to 
the plants we have been 
describing in character of 
growth, There is the same 
variety and beauty of 
colouring, but the stems 
are of great length and 
studded with flowers of 
minute size in comparison 
to the big, handsome 
blooms of the other strain. 
This race was raised by the 
firm, and has maintained 
its character in a remark- 
able way, due to the intense 
care taken in the selection 
of the flowers. No inferior 
variety has a place in this 
galaxy of Cinerarias. 
PLANTING GLADIOLI AND 
CarE HYACINTHS. 
This is the time for 
planting the bulbs or 
corms, whichever one 1s 
pleased to call them, of 


Gladioli and the Galtonia, also known as Hyacinthus candicans, for which 
There is a bewildering list of 
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strong, well-dug loam, and it is wise to prepare the ground some months in 
advance, working in well-rotted manure, which must not, however, come in 
actual contact with the corms. Plant about 6in. deep, and place the corms 
on a little silver sand to obviate any chance of the base rotting. Our 
experience of Gladioli is that they are uncertain, sometimes succeeding and 
sometimes failing, but we feel sure failures may be attributed to ignorance of 
their requirements We have known would-be growers plant them in 
November, which is, of course, the worst month in the year, as Gladioli can 
only be left in the open during winter in quite the southern counties of 
England, where the soil, too, is warm and dry. When the leaves begin to 
turn yellow lift the corms and hang the plants up in a dry shed. When 
thoroughly dry take them down, separate corm and leaf, and store the 
former in dry sand, placing them in paper bags or drawers. This is the 
essence of Gladioli culture. A popular kind and much used for massing to 
obtain a rich effect of scarlet is G. brenchleyensis; it is one of the most 
reasonable ik price and seldom fails to flower freely. We have seen it 
grouped with 


and each year many exquisite novelties swell the ranks. Gladioli require a 


THE Care HYACINTH 
with the happiest results. The Cape Ilyacinth may be compared to a huge 
Snowdrop, at least with regard to the individual flower. It has a tall straight 
stem, 3ft. in height, and towards the top these big creamy Snowdrop-like 
blooms stand out, making, when the bulbs are planted in groups, an imposing 
display. Associated with the Gladiolus, as we have 
mentioned, it has a rich autumn beauty, but it is aiso 
suitable to plant as an isolated group, or with some 
short-leaved shrub, such as the Yew, in the background. 
In such positions its ivory white colouring gains in depth, 
and the glaucous foliage is shown to advantage. 
THE Busy TIME OF THE YEAR. 

When Easter has gone the busiest season of the 
year begins. There are the Roses to prune, annual 
flowers to be sown, and those already peeping through 
the soil thinned out to enable each seedling to develop 
its true character. Lobelias, Verbenas, Petunias, Asters, 
Stocks, Zinnias and half-hardy annuals in general should 
be sown at once in pots, shallow boxes, or earthenware 
pans, and placed in a warm greenhouse or ona hot-bed 
to promote quick germination. The Daffodils are flutter- 
ing in the wind, and a pure delight it is to watch the 
dancing flowers and to gather them for the decoration 
of the home. We planted several thousands last autumn, 
and happily very few are flowerless. ‘These will behave 
themselves probably for two years and then decline, our 
hot and dry soil, except where the bulbs are in a pre- 
pared border, being unfavourable to a long life. One 
has to renew constantly to ensure a flood of gold in April. 
The lawn must receive attention. Mow and roll the grass, and where thin 
places occur sow seed, taking care to obtain this from the best source. A 
new lawn may be formed now, either by seed or turves. It is astonishing 
what excellent results may be obtained the first summer when the soil is 
well prepared and the finest seed mixture obtained. It will not be 
sufficiently established to play games upon, but a fresh green sward will 
greet the eye. 


7. Fall. 


SWEET IIERBs. 

We were looking through the interesting catalogue issued by Mr 
Robert Sydenham of Birmingham recently, and noticed a description ot 
sweet herbs and the way to grow them. We thought the notes upon culture 
worth reproducing : ‘‘Sow seeds in gentle heat in March and plant out in 
May or early in June, or sow in May on a prepared border out of doors, and 
thin out to 8in. or gin, apart. Borage being a more robust plant than the 
others should have a space of 15in. or 18in, ; the perennial sorts may be 
sown in spring, or with great advantage in autumn, Seedlings as a rule 
yieid the more vigorous plants, but if perennials are not sown every year (as 
annuals must be sown), the roots should be divided and replanted yearly 
in autumn or spring. To preserve the perfume and flavour of herbs, when 
dried, cut the bunches or shoots when the plant first comes into bloom; tie 
at the cut ends in small bunches, not tightly, and hang the bunches flowers 
downwards in the shade in an airy shed or room. 
Tarragon, because I cannot obtain it true. 


I do not offer seed of 
It should be propagated by 


dividing and replanting the roots in autumn or in spring. Lemon Thyme 
does not seed, but is propagated by cuttings made in spring or in 
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autumn.” The kinds recommended are large green Sweet Basil, Borage, 
Sweet or Knotted Marjoram and Curled Chervil, all annuais; and of 
the perennials, Chicory, Corn Salad, Fenne 
Winter Savory and common garden Thyme. 


, Lavender, Rosemary, Sage, 


COLORATION OF CATS. 


S a subject for scientific research, many would consider the 
common domestic cat about as likely to yield profitable 
results as the celebrated “ Tittlebats”” of Hampstead 
ponds, yet Mr. R. I. Pocock, the superintendent of the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society, has just shown that 

this much-despised animal presents a problem for which no 
solution is yet forthcoming. He points out that, in the first place, 
this animal is represented by two distinct types, both having 
the same ground colour. In the one, the dark markings take the 
form of a stripe down the middle of the back, and narrow, 
vertical stripes along the sides, breaking up into spots on 
the thighs; in the other, the dark back stripe is supplemented by 
one on either side, while the markings below this take the 





VERTICAL STRIPES. —— 
form of oblique longitudinal instead of vertical bars or stripes-—a 
pattern known to fanciers as the spiral, horseshoe or circulat 
pattern. Above the shoulders the dorsal stripe is interrupted, 
while behind the arm there is a similar unstriped area. ‘The type 
which presents the vertical bars is, without doubt, derived either 
from the European wild cat or the Egyptian wild cat 
(Felis ocreata), between which there is but little difference either 
superficially or anatomically, and both of which, it is significant to 
notice, occurred in the Mediterranean region. The cat with the 
horseshoe markings differs so conspicuously both from these wild 
species and from the domesticated variety thereof that, had it 
occurred in a wild state, it would certainly be regarded as a distinct 
species. What is its origin ? Mr. Pocock has several suggestions to 
make, but none satisfies him. Thus, it may have originated, he says, 
by across between the two wild species—the Egyptian and Euro- 
pean wild cats—or have arisen as a sudden “ sport.” On the other 
hand, it may be the survivor of some extinct wild form of Pleisto- 
cene times. That it is the result of selective breeding on the part 
of the fancier there is no evidence whatever. It is a curiously 
persistent type, since when the two forms are crossed the 
offspring never display any intermediate patterns: all are either 
vertically or longitudinally striped, both types occurring in the 
same litter. So, then, this longitudinally - striped race is 
absolutely unique among cats, just as_ the 
tiger is unique. The tortoiseshell and “self- 
coloured” race of domesticated cats, like 
the Manx, Siamese and Persian cats, appear 
to have been derived from the vertically- 
striped race. Experiments are now to be 
carried out at the society’s gardens, for the 
purpose of further investigating this puzzle, 
and these will doubtless be watched with 
interest. 

The accompanying photographs admirably 
illustrate Mr. Pocock’s contention. The upper 
one represents the domesticated form of the 
common European and African wild cats, with 
the vertical stripes ; the lower the type which 
is so far unknown except in domestication. 
Incidentally, we may remark, Mr. Pocock 
pointed out that the Persian cat shows a remark- 
able tendency to be “ underhung ”’; so’much so, 
that a race of “ pug’’ cats, answering to the 
pug and bulldog race among domesticated 
dogs, could be produced did the breeder 
desire it. W. P. Pycrart. 
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” THE CHATEAUX ZUYLESTEIN, 
EN HOLLAND, 


A SEAT OF 


COUNT GODARD BENTINCK 
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TTER-OF-FACT England, busy with its material 
needs, has only excelled in art and architecture 
when its spirit has been kindled and fed by outside 
influences. When cut off from Continental imagina- 
tiveness and intellectualism, as under the Long 
Parliament or during the Napoleonic Wars, it has tended to 
revert to the characteristics of its first Teutonic settlers, whom 
Carlyle somewhat brutally described as “a gluttonous race of 
Jutes and Saxons lumbering on in pot-bellied indifference.” And so 
it is that we depended upon the invading Norman to introduce 
nebility into our ecclesiastical architecture, and upon the cosmo- 
politan church of the Middle Ages to maintain it at a high level 
throughout the Gothic period. Crusading nobles brought home 
from the East Saracen plans and developments for their castles. 
Italy and Flanders gave us men and ideas for our Renaissance 
work, and the France of the later Louis set us the pace until 
the close oi the eighteenth century. These are the broad lines— 
inaccurate, as are all generalisations, in that one very important 


foreign graft upon our indigenous work is omitted. Similarity of 


character and religion, of political and commercial aims, brought 
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us into sympathy with the “ United Provinces” in Elizabeth’s 
day—a sympathy which soon extended to the architecture of the 
house and garden, and grew in strength until it fully prevailed 
when Holland gave us a King in the person of William of 
Orange. ‘The Dutch influence, so dominant for half a century, 
has often been illustrated in these pages, where some of our 
best examples of houses and gardens of the time of William III. 
and Queen Anne have appeared. But autochthonous examples 
—exainples of this taste in the land of its birth and origin—would 
lead to very interesting comparison with its development and 
modification in the land of its adoption. Articles on Dutch country 
homes will, therefore, occasionally find a place in these pages. but, 
though Holland still possesses many an ancient seat of its leading 
families, full of historic interest and architectural charm, I must 
admit, at once, that only a few completely fulfil the purpose of the 
desired comparison. On paper they generally possess elaborate 
plans and careful illustrations of what house and grounds were 200 
years ago; but often as regards the house, and more often still 
as regards the garden, these plans no longer represent the present. 
Though Holland, like England, has had its crop of Capability 
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Browns—its active exponents of the fashion of the day, whose 
eager hands itched to replace their fathers’ work with their own 

it has not of late times been in any high degree a gardening 
nation. The surprising garden revival, the universal interest, 
not only in flowers, plants and trees, but in their successful 
culture, their varied collection, their harmonious presentment, 
which characterises the England of our generation, has scarce 


is Bi 


Copyright 


any counterpart in the Low Countries. Nursery establishments, 
indeed, where soil and situation favour, are so large and 
numerous as to bea factor in the landscape; but their produce is 
only to a moderate extent for home consumption, and the Dutch 
garden of to-day is most often limited to a grove of trees, a 
stretch of grass and a few round beds of begonias and cannas. 
Their kitchen gardens in their cultivation are neat and good. 
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Their pleasaunces are only interesting in exceptional cases. It 
is the best of these that will be here reproduced—cases where 
the old work has been largely retained, and cases where the taste 
and intelligence of the owner have led him again to carry out the 
historic plans in his possession. 

As with the garden, so with the house. The older age of 
alteration and the newer age of restoration have wrought 
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damage. Where the original shape and character have been 
preserved, too often the tone and texture given by age have 
been destroyed by weil-meant but unfortunate renovations. 
Here again, luckily, there are exceptions. Many an old, 
untouched and weather-worn elevation contrasts pleasantly with 
its new or furbished neighbours in the streets of town or city. 
Nor has “ hands off” always been cried to Time and Nature in the 
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case of ancient country homes, and among these what is better 
than Kasteel Zuylestein? Though enlarged and altered in the 
seventeenth century, it retains many features of a much earlier 
date, and is not merely a charming, but also a typical, specimen 
of the Dutch landowner’s ancient home. Such places are 
rare in the Low Country itself, in those eastern provinces of 
Holland which have been so largely reclaimed, and ever need 
defending from the over-topping sea. This was the land of small 
holdings and of seaports, of the yeoman and the trader, of the 
ascendency of Amsterdam and the Great Pensioner. And so 
from seaboard to Utrecht we pass along on the top of the high 
dyke which carries on its summit both the narrow brick-paved 
road and the broad canalised river, and look down upon the 
wide flat stretches of deep-set pasture-lands, chequered with 
innumerable ditches, and dotted with modest yet comfortable 
tree-shrouded homesteads. But when we are through the city, 
the character of the country changes. The ample way is 
bordered with a many-rowed avenue of beech or elm, beyond 
which, almost unfenced and open to view, lie smart villas 
fronted with begonia beds, or set back amid plantations, the 
houses of wealthier citizens, mostly new, uninteresting, pretentious, 
but occasionally good and dating from an age of truer taste and 
better workmanship. And when the line of dwellings thins, and 
field and farm once more predominate, we find ourselves, not 
indeed in a land of hills, but of distinct undulations. On the one 
side we drop to the fertile ad well-watered meadows which 
widely border the various channels into which the Khine scatters 
itself on entering Dutch territory. On the other side we rise to 
ploughland and dry pasture, to pine wood and birch copse, to 
heath and common, to the semblance of a Surrey landscape. 
Here was the region of great estates, of the country party, of 
the supremacy of the hereditary Stadtholdership of the House of 
Orange. Here the nobles could gather rents and indulge in 
sport, and here they built their “ Kasteelen.” 

A break occurs in the long avenue which has encompassed 
us so long, and looking down the broad vista, supported and 
backed by ordered and stately groves, there rise before us the 
pear-topped tower and stepped gables of Zuylestein. It lies on 
the lowland or river side of the road, because an essential 
requisite for such a house was abundant water, necessary both 
as a defence and for use. There may be, but I have not seen 
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or heard of, a Kasteel on rising ground. The nearest approach 
to this that I can recail is Rosendaal, which iies in a little side 
valley, bounded by beech-topped hillsides, and whose purling 
stream feeds cascade and fountain before serving the necessary 
purpose of encompassing the house. So that even this example 
comes within the rule, and one description will serve for all as 
regards general disposition and lay out, allowance being made 
for variety of size and detail, arising from the individuality of the 
builder or the peculiarity of the site. A broad canal, or ‘‘ gracht,” 
surrounds a rectangle of some acres. In the centre of one side 
it is spanned by a bridge, of which a portion, at least, was 
originally made to lift. This leads through a gated arch to the 
wide and ample forecourt, flanked by the great and dignified 
ranges of buildings requisite for accommodating the retinues and 
horses, the stores and workshops necessary to the large and self- 
supplying households of an earlier society. At the further side 
of the forecourt—equal in width to it and its buildings—was dug 
a square lake, rather than a moat, and rising sheer out of its 
centre stood the main habitation, entered by another drawbridge, 
having no other means, unless by boat, of entrance or exit, and 
so fully requiring for itself the whole space of its tiny island as 
to leave no room for garden, yard or terrace clinging to its side. 
The rest of the ground within the large parallelogram of the 
outer canal—not perhaps so large in earlier time as we find it 
now—was devoted to flower, fruit and vegetable gardens, to 
pleached alleys and mazes, to yew arbours and garden-houses, to 
groves and thickets, to additional canals forming vistas for statues, 
to every form and variety of pleasaunce associated with the 
Dutch school of gardening such as prevailed in [England also 
under William II]. and Queen Anne. Into this general frame 
fits Zuylestein, except that the house lies at right angles to the 
forecourt entrance instead of facing it. When first a fortified 
house was built on this site does not appear; but in 1382 one 
Wouter van Zulen was in possession. His descendants held it 
throughout the fifteenth century, and it retains their name to this 
day. 

It would then—previous to the serious use of gunpowder— 
have been strong enough to resist the attacks of the armed bands 
which, in the Netherlands as elsewhere in the Middle Ages, 
carried on almost perpetual petty war. Weare told that in the 
neighbourhood of Zuylestein ‘Castles abounded, and the 
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methods of their owners differed little from downright robbery.” 
And no wonder, since Utrecht and the surrounding country was 
uncer the feudal overlordship of its bishop, and the bishop’s 
sway was hopelessly weakened by the fact that at nearly every 
vacancy of the see the various candidates, backed by their own 
money, and the men of the neighbouring counts, strove, against 
each other, to get forcible possession. Thus their territories 
became the constant scene of armed stri e and of wild licence on 
the part of the holders of fiefs like the Van Zulens. As the 
fifteenth century wore on, however, the great House of 
Burgundy established its claim and authority over the 
Netherlands, as it was to do over Austria and Spain, and licence 
gave way to law. The nobles fought as part of large and 
disciplined armies, or were attracted to the luxurious and 
expensive Court of Brussels. To the lesser ones it often cost 
their patrimony, and to this cause may be attributed the sale of 
Zuylestein in 1502 by the seventh in descent from Wouter. 
During the next half century it frequently changed hands. 
Then an heiress brought it to the house of Amerongen close by. 
This connection was neither long nor lucky. The religious 
wars broke out, and Queen Elizabeth aided the Northern 
Provinces in their life and death struggleagainst the might of Spain. 
She sent them her favourite Leicester with 6,000 men. Among 
these was many a poor English gentleman eager for adventure, 
military or matrimonial. So, when Goert van Reede of 
Amerongen left Zuylestein to his daughter in 1605, she married 
Colonel Thomas Wingfield, who shortly sold it for £1,000 (money 
was valuable in those days) to a member of the Van Renesse 
family, long ofimportance in Zealand and Utrecht. By this time 
there was a truce with Spain and leisure for neighbourly quarrels. 
The heir to Amerongen disputed the right of Wingfield to sell 
an entailed estate. Still more did he object toa Van Renesse 
exercising feudal rights of jurisdiction almost under his nose. The 
quarrel grew fast and furious. The States General were calied in, 
but their intervention produced Lut a temporary calm. Religious 
wars were again raging; the United Provinces might at any 
moment be threatened; the long-continued local feud was a 
scandal. Frederick Henry of Orange then himself appeared on 
the scené. However much a Van Reede might resent a 
Van Renesse as lord and judge over what he deemed part of his 
patrimony, the objection would scarcely hold against the Prince 
of Orange. So Frederick Henry bought Zuylestein in 1630. High 
jurisdiction was confirmed to Amerongen over its own area, but 
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the same privilege was also, by consent of the States General, 
extended to Zuylestein. Then came a difficulty. The inhabi- 
tants of the Zuylestein lordship were few and far between. 
High jurisdiction with no one over whom to exercise it was a 
somewhat empty honour. The law, indeed, only permitted it 
over a certain number, and that number could not be scraped 
together in Zuylestein. But the Prince was resourceful, and we 
learn that ‘* His Highness took possession of the seigneurie of 
Leersum ”’—it lay next to Zuylestein—“ within whose bounds 
the high, middle and low jurisdiction were exercised. This 
arrangement was ratified by the States General, and the property, 
with all its rights and privileges, was presented to the Prince in 
recognition of his services to his country.” It was not, however, 
for his own occupation that he ultimately destined it, and when 
matters had settled down he bestowed it upon his natural 
son Frederick—henceforward known as de Nassau-Zuylestein. 
Under him the Kasteel assumed its present form. Changing and 
disputed ownership, such as it had endured since the Vin Zulens 
parted with it, would not have led to improvement or even 
repair. Frederick must have found it not merely small and 
antiquated, but decayed. The old building seems only to have 
consisted of the tower and the large central gables. The new 
owner added the four smaller ones at the corners; he altered 
the ancient parts in harmony with his new work; he remodelled 
and redecorated the inside. It became fit, in size and character, 
for a person of some importance in his own age. Hither, 
buffeted by unkind fate, came, in 1658, our exiled Charles II., 
driven from pillar to post by the relentless hate of Cromwell. 
The United Provinces were then at peace with England, 
and had no desire to incur the wrath of the powerful and 
domineering Lord Protector, His Minister at the Hague 
drew attention to the unwelcome visit, and the sympathy and 
support of his relatives of Orange were not strong enough long 
to spare Charles the order to ‘* move on.” 

As tutor to his nephew William—who was eventually to be 
our King—and as a general in his country’s service, Frederick's 
official duties called him much away from Zuylestein. But it 
was not far from his home that the general, alter a brave but 
fruitless campaign against the invading hosts of Louis XIV., 
fell, sword in hand, in 1672. The victorious monarch appears to 
have left Zuylestein alone; but he wreaked his vengeance on 
neighbouring Amerongen, as I hope to show later on in these 
pages. The lot of Frederick’s son, William Henry, fell on 
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quieter and better times. Son and husband of Englishwomen, 
he accompanied William of Orange, whose cousin, councillor 
and companion he was, on his bloodless conquest of England in 
1688, and became Earl of Rochford. But Zuylestein remained 
his favourite abode. He continued his father’s work, and finished 
making the house what it is now. He laid out the gardens; he 
built pavilions; he added statuary and leadwork. And as his 
lriend the King was a not infrequent visitor when in Holland, 
he sought, without aiming at splendour, to improve the some- 
what simple interior. The Royal apartment shows this. The 
King’s cabinet had a new and special mantel-piece, as the illus- 
tration shows. The rim locks, with their delicate engraving and 
well-chiselled handles, have their counterpart at Hampton Court. 
Over the bedroom fireplace is a fine portrait of William’s mother 
—a daughter of Charles I.—by Mytens. 

Here the first Earl of Rochford mainly lived, and here, in 
1708, he died. His successors, owning estates in Essex and 
Suffolk, became more and more domiciled in England. Residence 
at Zuylestein became infrequent. Eventually it was let. Thus 
sinking in importance, it escaped the rejuvenating finger of the 
eighteenth century. Kept in structural repair, vet so little 
touched that Time has had a free hand in setting its charming seal 
upon it, and now nurtured and guarded with zealous care tor its 
maintenance, but with praiseworthy restraint from injuring a 
single time-lallowed feature, it is admirable in form and line, 
excellent in substance and material, priceless in tone and texture. 
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The interior rivals the ex- 
terior in interest. Here also 
is a type. The fine form and 
good detail of the age preceding 
Louis XIV. are essentially re- 
tained. The prevailing notes 
are simplicity and_ restraint. 
It is the home of a_ plain, 
strenuous country gentleman 
of the hard times of the religious 
wars, which ended with the 
peace of Westphalia. It is in 
strong contrast with most of its 
neighbours, which were largely 
rebuilt, redecorated, refur- 
nished, in the rich, volup- 
tuous, exuberant, artificial age 
of French eighteenth century 
ascendency, whose style—modi- 
fied indeed by the plainer and 
solider character of the race 
penetrated to Holland as to all 
parts of the civilised world. 
But at Zuylestein one can 
imagine the older and simpler 
life, sympathetic with nature 
and ordinary human surround- 
ings, as having continued to 
be led. Of the “palatial” 
feeling, the life of show and 
extravagance, of eclectic and 
artificial superiority to the for- 
tunes and aims of the mass of 
the people, which first distin- 
guished and then destroyed 
Versailles and the ancien régime, 
there is here not a trace. 

Not only the lord of Zuy- 
lestein, but also the lord of 
next - door Amerongen, had 
accompanied the Prince of 
Orange to England. We know 
the latter well in our history as 
the General Ginkel whose suc- 
cessful Irish campaign destroyed 
the last hope of James II. and 
his French allies, and was 
rewarded by the Earldom of 
Athlone. A daughter of the 
newly-created Earl of Roch- 
ford was married to a son of 
the newly-created Earl of 
Athlone, and when, in 1830, 
the last Earl of Rochford died, 
Zuylestein again was joined to 
Amerongen. Though, a dozen 
years later, the male line of 
Athlone likewise expired, the 
two Dutch estates remain in 
the possession of the joint heir 
of the two families through the 
bequest of Lady Elizabeth 

‘“COUNTRY LIFE.” Villiers—the last of the de 

Reede Ginkels. To Count 

Godard Bentinck, who owns it, and to his brother Count Charles 

who rents it, every lover of ancient buildings will gladly render 

a high meed of praise, in that their taste and judgment have 

preserved Zuylestein in so admirable and desirable a condition of 
maintained interest and unspoilt age. H. Avray Tippina. 


SOME HUMOURS : 
OF POT-HUNTING.—I/. 


OLFER’S tales and angler’s stories have a reputation 
of their own; a painter away on a holiday is never 
content unless, within easy distance, a_ brother 
brush is available who will come and “ talk shop” ; 
and is there not a saying, “ When a waiter takes a 

holiday he goes to help another waiter”; one more about the dyer 
being tinct by what he works in; and yet another extolling 
leather? But, for noble horsemanship outside a hobby-horse, 
none can compare with the free and independent collector. 
What a noble history, too, he has behind him—who can fix the 
date of the birth of the first of his race, and when and where did 
the collecting cult begin? Given material, it must have sprung 
into being automatically, and he would be but a poor “ Kernoozer ”’ 
who could not manufacture ** Kernoozing stuff” anywhere and 
out of anything. Some of it I saw lately, which was of the Stone 
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Age—two flint cups, each notched round the 
rim like any eighteenth century combed-ware 
baking-dish made at some Staffordshire pot- 
works. Did these cups come in useful as 
affording subject-matter for a prehistoric 
magazine article, or may they have figured 
at a paleolithic conversazione, in company 
with the never-to-be-forgotten “chunk of 
old red sandstone”? If they did, there was 
talk, much talk, specially designed to water 
down vain-glorious boasting on the part of 
the man who owned them—yes, certainly 
there was talk. 

Pot-hunters of the ceramic, not the 
unworthy sporting type, are hobby-riders in 
perfect development. They not only talk, 
but they write letters to each other telling 
of recent “ finds,’ not without a_half- 
admitted hope of hatching the eggs of gentle 
envy in each other’s breasts. Letters, 
though, are scarcely a sufficient outlet for 
all the secrets of pot-hunting, and possibly 
the fond belief is not altogether wanting that 
the theme is important enough to deserve a 
larger audience than the single correspon- 
dent represents. For, indeed, the recounting 
of thrilling experiences may fall to our lot. 
Only a few days back a pottery man wrote 
me, ‘Last week a buffalo swam into my 
net and nearly broke me, but he was worth 
it.” This, too, happened, not in foreign 
parts, but—-a most interesting fact to zoo 
logists—in Lancashire. The next sentence, 
however, explained matters, for it said 
“There are two, a pair, in the Schreiber 
Collection,” and so, turning up the cata- 
logue of that high-class menagerie, I learned 
that the height of the animal was 6%in., and 
that it was coloured to imitate tortoiseshell ! 
Hence it would seem that the risk of 
breakage referred more to pocket than to 
fishing gear. May I now say, if it be any 
recommendation, that none of the following 
little stories is of the angling variety. 
This is, perhaps, a somewhat unfortu- 
nate limitation, as, without it, they might 
have been made more interesting and excit- 
ing. With exaggerated distinctness, then, 
after the manner of gifted drawing-room 
reciters, I announce “ A cradle, a dish, a 
posset pot and a diver’s hoard!” 

A year or so back I accomplished an 
extensive pot-hunting journey, mainly along 
the line of the Watling Street, starting in 
the County Palatine, and finishing in that 
of the White Horse. Expectations of 
brilliant results were certainly not realised, 
but erroneous notions as to likely localities 
went overboard by the dozen. Tor instance, 
at the Potteries nothing turns up but 
“wasters” and fragments; what few fairly 
perfect pieces do occasionally make their 
appearance are promptly pounced upon by 
the three hungry museums which represent 
local competing interests ; so the fond illu- 
sion that in this favoured land the very 
children would run out of the cottage doors 
and offer to the passer-by beautiful examples 
of slip, salt glaze, Whieldon and anything 
else he might desire, passed. 

Being in a town near to where Cheshire 
and Staffordshire march together, I looked 
up the local dealer and got from him a few 
odd pieces, but not what | most hungered 
after—slipware. However, on leaving him, 
I again referred to the real object of my 
visit, and got the reply, “ Yes, I’ve just 
remembered; I do know of a cradle, and 
I'll get it for you.” It may be right to 
explain that the reference was not to the 
ordinary well-known wicker article (which 
is understood to assist a hand to rule the 
world), but to one of those miniature earthen 
ones peculiar to the Midland Counties 
which, made in slip or other similar ware, 
used to be given as christening. presents, 
and afterwards, filled with apples or 
filberts, were brought out on high days 
and holidays, when friends, gossips and 
relatives would meet together. A couple 
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From an Old Print. 
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of days later, buoyed up by pleasurable anticipations, I called 
to take away my treasure, for which a special place had in 
imagination been reserved in a special corner cupboard. But, 
alack and alas! how history has the trick of repeating itself. As 
Alnaschar when he woke from his dream “made hay” of his 
little lot of crockery, so had fared my cradle—it had been 
smashed! and with it perished all my sweet anticipations; 
as Shakespeare wrote and Pepys quoted from him, “ My cake 
was dough.” And the little serio-comedy—the ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ in Staffordshire ware, of which I had been the 
victim——had run its course in good dramatic style. The characters 
were three—He, She and It: husband, wife and child—and the 
action of the piece proceeded with classic directness--cause, 
catastrophe and consequences. She slapped It and He manifested 
disapproval of her action in the accepted rural Staffordshire 
fashion by lovingly brushing her cheek with the back of his 
hand. Mistaking his husbandly attentions, She created a situation 
similar to that in “ Cox and Box.” “Something flew chattering, 
spattering, battering, shattering, dashing, clashing, smashing, 
flashing, crashing, missing, but whizzing right past his ear.” 
That something was my unfortunate cradle, which, thanks to a 
quickly executed strategic movement on his part, failed in its aim 
and broke against the wall of the cottage, the current year’s 
rent of which would have been materially eased had not the 
simple instincts of prehistoric ancestors so energetica'ly reasserted 
themselves. 

The dealer was inclined to dwell rather upon the humorous 
side of the situation than to condole with me on my disappoint- 
ment, but promised to do his best to find me another cradle; and 
he kept his word. The one sent to me some time afterwards was 
modelled full of pippins, as it would have appeared when strong 
ale, and plenty of it, was about, when good old songs were being 
sung and rough practical jokes played—at the time when the 
house of Hanover had not long reigned in England. It is not of 
slipware, but would more fitly be described as of clay body with 
yellow glaze clouded with manganese brown, while, for the rest, 
it is clumsy and heavy; and as, of course, it is always the fish that 
just escapes the landing-net and spring-balance which weighs 
heaviest, is most exquisitely marked and in the most brilliant 
condition, so shall I ever believe that this second one can in no way 
compare with my lost and lamented but unseen piece, of which, 
for very excellent good reasons, no presentment can be furnished. 

Several stages further on a remembrance came to me of a 
grand old dish bearing — its 
maker's name, “ Ralf Toft,” 
which I had seen in the town 
to which | was journeying a 
good half-century before. Its 
owner, when I first set eyes 
upon it, was my = drawing 
master, an artist and antiquary 
whom I have to thank for such 
poor trick of using a pencil as 
] possess, and I well recollected 
his describing how, being ou! 


in the country sketching, he had THE WOODCOCK’S BEAK. 


gone to lunch with the son ol 

an old friend who had lately come into his inheritance, which 
included the ancestral home. In the porch the painter met his 
host, carrying this very dish, who explained that an accident had 
occurred, a piece having been knocked out of the rim, and so 
he was going 
to throw the 
old thing 
away. Artis 
tic apprecia- 
tion in those 
days was a 
different mat- 
ter from what 
the term con- 
veyS  nowa- 
days, but 
happily it 
came in and 
saved the 
situation 
and the dish. 
The artist 
said, ‘ Well, 
may I have 
it? I don't 
know much 
about such 
things, but its 
colouring 
seems to ap- 
peal to my 
artistic I1n- 


stincts,” <The A PAIR OF 
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natural answer was, “ Why, of course. T’'ll have it put in your 
trap.” The young squire afterwards told my friend how he 
recollected it as having a place on the kitchen dresser—slip- 
ware dishes fifty to seventy years since were not supposed 
to be worthy of dining-room honours—as far back as_ he 
could recollect anything, and in this way a history covering the 
best part of a century was fitted to it. The chance of happening 
on it again aftera break of fifty years was a ludicrously slender 
one, but on the “nothing venture nothing have” principie, a few 
days later I was introducing myself to the grandson of my old 
friend. On hearing what had brought me to him, he exclaimed : 
“Why couldn’t you have come here six months earlier? As 
my grandfather's old pupil I should have been delighted for you 
to have had it. The old dish you seem to remember so well 
remained in the studio, on the table where it was first put, until 
then, but structural changes in the house were inevitable, and 
when the dish had to be moved we called in a dealer well known 
in these parts. He took it at what we considered a fair price 
and passed it on to a provincial museum, where they are very 
proud of it.” Such enquiries as were possible I did not fail to 
make, and was able to add to the interest and value of the dish 
by communicating its pedigree; in acknowledgment thereof 
the representation of it was sent to me. The design upon 
it—-a double - headed eagle —was rather a favourite subject 
with the slipware people, and three similar dishes are referred 
to in Hodgkins’s “ Early English Pottery,” under Nos. 159, 160 
and 1g1. ‘The first bears the name as maker of “Thomas Toft,” 
the second that of “ Ralf Simpson” and the third is the well. 
known specimen in the British Museum, once the property of 
Margare(t) Nash. For her it wasno doubt made by some potting 
friend. He “slipped” her name upon it, and then presented it 
to the lady as a token of regard. ALFRED BILLSON. 


WADING AND. 
- MARSH BIRDS. 


ROBABLY in no other class of bird is there such an 
extreme diversity of development in the essential parts 
of their structure, such as the beak and feet, as there 

is among the wading and marsh birds. It is, of course, easy to 
understand that those birds 
accustomed to wade in deep 
water require longer legs than 
those which obtain their food 
by running about over mud- 
banks; but when we find, as 
we do, that birds apparently 
living under similar conditions 
vary to such an extraordinary 
extent, the matter becomes 
more difficult to comprehend 
Look, for instance, at the 
difference in the length alone 
of the beak in the limicola. 
In the plover generally the beak is shorter than the head, the 
numerous sand-pipers have beaks rather longer than the head, 
the snipe and woodcock develop beaks of enormous length in 
proportion to their bodies, while the godwit’s beak is of almost 
greater length 
still. All these 
are more or 
less — straight. 
Then there is 
the curlew 
with its im- 
mense sickle- 
shaped de- 
curved _ beak, 
and the black 
and white 
avocet with 
its unique 
beak curving 
upwards. The 
toes are some- 
times bare, 
but generally 
there is a 
tendency to 
more or less 
web at the 
base, the 
avocet and 
curlew being 
perhaps the 
best equipped 
in this respect. 


AVOCETS, 
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A CURLEW’S BEAK. 


Isut the length of leg varies greatly, from the comparatively 
short-legged sand-pipers and plovers to the longer-legged red- 
shanks, greenshanks, curlew, etc., until the length of the leg 
culminates in the extraordinary development of the stilts. The 
legs of this bird as seen in a dead specimen almost approach 
deformity, but in the living bird one is amazed at the grace with 
which it runs so nimbly and lightly over the sun-baked mud, 
or wades in the pools of brackish water in the marismas of 
Southern Spain. R. B. Lopce. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


THE CHAFFINCH’s NESTING Nore. 

ESTERDAY (March 18th) I heard for the first time this spring 
a cock chaffinch utter his nesting call. Throughout the whole 
year both cock and hen birds use a sharp note, sounding like 
**chink, chink,” but during the spring months, and until the 
first few days of July, the male bird makes use of a clear ringing 
whistle ‘whit, whit, whit, whit,” followed by the usual call ‘* chink, 
chink.” I have never bren able to 
thoroughly make out for what pur- 
pose this note is used, as the cock 
bird will often use it when there is 
apparently no mate in the vicinity. 
It is curious, too, how much better is 
the song of the chaffinch in some 
counties than in others, and even in 
the same county the birds’ song varies 
greatly in different districts. As a 
general rule, I have noticed in Aber- 
deenshire that those birds near the 
coast have a distinctly poorer song 
than their relatives further inland, and 
the best singers are found at a distance 
of between twenty and forty miles from 
the coast-line. In the most remote 
glens, and districts farthest up among 
the hills, the chaffinch’s song seems 
to deteriorate slightly. In the lower 
districts the chaffinch’s song is, as a 
rule, commenced towards the end of 
February, and the birds cease singing 
during the early part of July. Among 
the hills their song is commenced a 
fortnight or so 
later, and ex- 
tends throughout 
most of July. 
The birds often 
sing while on 
the wing, and 
this seems es- 
pecially to be 
the case during 
the early months 
of spring ; some- 
times, too, they 
utter their song 
while running or 
walking along 
the ground and 
while searching 

for food, 
Tuk COMING 

OF SPRING, 

Winter has 
been very loth 
to part with us 
this year, and 
for fully two 
months hard 
frost and deep 
snow held sway 
in most parts of 
Scotland, while 
the farmers were 
having an 
anxious time in- 
deed, as all field 
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work was far in arrear, and absolutely no work of 
any kind could be done. Spring came to us very 
suddenly. One night had been a typical winter’s 
one, with a good coating of snow and very severe 
frost; but an extraordinary change took place in the 
early hours of the morning, and by daybreak the 
snow had practically disappeared, even from the 
hills. Until now, not a bird had been in song, 
although the time of their usual commencement 
was long past, but all bird-life immediately responded 
to the advent of the long-lcoked-for spring. The 
chaffinch was the first to end his winter silence, and 
his song was heard early in the day. He was 
sadly out of practice, however, and his song could 
scarcely be recognised, but his mate near by seemed 
to listen appreciatively. A little later on a song-thrush commenced his 
music and began in much better style than the former bird; but the missel- 
thrush, or ‘‘stormcock,” which broke into his clear, defiant song towards 
dusk, completely threw the other two in the shade, and his notes were 





BEAK OF SNIPE. 


just as full and clear as though he hed been practising for months. The 
lapwings, almost immediately on the change of weather, migrated inland to 
their nesting haunts, and the oyster-catchers were not long in following their 
example. Now (March rgth) ail the black-headed gulls have left the coast-line 
and have taken up their quarters on 
the inland tarns and bogs. It is re- 
markable how quickly the feathers on 
their heads change from white to black 
just before the inland migration. As 
late as the last few days of February 
their heads appeared to be as white as 
the other parts of their bodies, but a 
fortnight later the feathers of the head 
had all changed to the uniform black, 
or rather dark brown, of the full 
nesting plumage. Although the black- 
headed gulls have all betaken them- 
selves inland, their places behind the 
plough have been taken by herring- 
guils, mature and immature, and the 
shore-nesting lapwing are also the 
ploughman’s companions at this season 
of the year. 

BIRD-LIFE ON THE COAST’. 

Although by the present date of 
writing many of the birds have left the 
coast-line for their resting haunts, yet 
a great many linger on till late in April, 
or even May. In Aberdeenshire most 
of the redshank 
retire inland to 
nest, but there is 
at least one 
colony that I 
know of within 
a few hundred 
yards of the sea 
where great 
numbers breed 
yearly, Most of 
the birds have 
now broken up 
into pairs, but 
as yet there are 
no signs of nest- 
ing. The oyster- 
catchers are 
mostly paired, 
and are going up 
the rivers to their 
nesting sites. It 
is an interesting 
fact that, whereas 
the lapwings, 
curlew and most 
of the other in- 
land nesting 
birds arrive from 
the coast in 
flocks, the oyster- 
caichers appa- 
rently pair before 
leaving the coast, 
and almost inva- 
riably ascend the 
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river in couples or very small companies. It may be, of course, that the 
curlew and lapwirg are paired, although migrating inland in large flocks ; 
but this is not the case, I think. Although the dunlin rarely, if ever, nest in 
Aberdeenshire, they are commonly met with at the present time haunting the 
estuaries of rivers in immense flocks, and it is wonderful to see how perfectly 
they wheel and manoeuvre all together when the alarm is given. The 
mournful curlew are now, for the most part, on the wild mountain lands, where, 
a couple of months hence, they will be busy with family cares. Still, a few 
unmated birds remain at their winter haunts throughcut the summer, although 
I do not know that a curlew’s nest has ever actually been found at the sea. 
ENEMIES OF THE KEEPER. 

Two more destructive birds where game-preserving is carried out than 
the grey crow and the magpie it would be difficult to find. To escape the wrath 
of the game-preserver the magpie and hoodie have, in one instance I know 
of, left the preserves, and taken up their abode within a mile or two of 
a large city, where they themselves are free from danger, though the majority 
of their nests are harried by the enterprising small boy. Still, the birds 
evidently prefer their eggs taken rather than themselves being shot down. 
In one or two instances the grey and carrion crows have taken to nesting 
right in the heart of the city, amd from the streets can be seen calmly 
sitting on their eggs. In another case that I knew of, a pair of grey 
crows—or, rather, the hen was a grey crow, while the male was a 
carrion—constructed their nest in a lofty tree within a very short distance of 
a tram-line, along which electric cars were constantly running. The 
sitting bird treated these with disdain, but whenever anyone stood at 
the door of a house quite 1looyds. away, the hen almost invariably 
left the eggs and kept off them so lone that in the end none of them 
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hatched out. In the deer-forests, again, where vermin are left practically 
unmolested, the hoodie is found abundantly, but the magpie is quite 


rare. Evidently the latter bird prefers civilisation to the dreariness of 
the mountain forest, where the hoodie undoubtedly does a deal of good 
in acting as a scavenger. Often a wounded deer escapes the stalker, and 
dies, perhaps days afterwards, far up among the hills. But it is not long 
ere the keen-eyed hoodie is on the scene, and a number of these hungry birds 
will soon have most of the deer picked quite clean. 

THE SPRING SALMON FISHING, 

Although the rivers are well stocked with fish, still the spring has been 
rather disappointing owing to the continued frost and snow. The fish caught 
are, if anything, rather above the usual size of spring fish, and are in 
excellent condition. During the months of February and March the angler’s 


ss > or drift ice, which floats down the river in 


worst enemy is the ‘‘ grue,’ 
great quantities after -evere frost or, more especially, snow. The ice is 
quite soft and pliable, and when flowing through a rush is so mixed with 
the water as to be almost imperceptible. 
gained, however, the ice forms in large patches, perhaps 12yds in tength, 
and with these floating about in great numbers it can be imagined that 


Directly the pool beneath is 


> when 


there was hardly any frost at all, and, again, during a severe frost have seen 
the river completely clear of it. The drift ice caused a great deal of 
damage lately at the mouth of the Dee. The rising tide prevented the 


fishing is no easy matter. I have seen the river Dee full of ‘‘ grue’ 


ice froin finding its way out to sea and caused it to jam, and when the tide 
receded the huge mass moved relentlessly forward, sinking several fishing- 
boats, breaking up some, and carrying others out to sea with it, the damage 


done being reckoned at over £1,000. SETON P. GORDON 





THE GREENERS. 


HE inn stood close to the great main road at the foot of 
the Sussex Downs. Southward, through the rain- 
spangled glass of the window, a long stretch of the 
highway could be seen, and out of the storm-blurred 
distince a dozen or so of men came slowly into view, 

all bending down as the slanting torrent drove against them cut 
of the grim south-west. Like homing pigeons they made direct 
lor the inn. A moment more, and the little parlour, with its 
bright fire and singing kettle and landlord dozing over his after- 
dinner pipe, was filled with a clatter of boots and high intonation 
of Sussex voices, as each man threw off the dripping sack that 
served him ‘or overcoat and crowded into the old, high-backed 
settles near the cheery blaze. Then there came a momentary 
silence, during which the whole crew looked at one of their 
number in thirsty exp ctancy. 

‘Gallon o’ stout-lives and a bottle o’ ginger ale.’ 

The man who gave the order was by far the oldest of the 
party; the rest were most of them mere lads. And he seemed 
in authority among them; for, as he took the great foaming 
pitcher from the landlord and filled the regiment of brown and 
blue mugs before him, he had a sharp word to say to each. 

“Y’are none too sprunny wi’ the cutting, Bill. George, 
some o’ they last bags was soft in the corners; that wun’t do fer 
Boro’ Market, d’ye mind? Young ’Arry over yonder ’ull have 
another thruppence a day when he gets to topping quicker. 
Ye’ve been plaguey slow all day, Darkie—rows ahent all on ’em 

and ’tain’t the first time I’ve had to tell ye. Little Clem here’s 
worth two of ye; he'll have a man’s wage afore long—I’ve got my 
eye on him. Well, well, git along wi’ the beer whiles I pay out.” 

He emptied a little bagful of silver ostentatiously upon the 
table and began to distribute it to his companions. When all 
had received their pay, he lit a clay pipe with an incredibly short 
stem, replenished the empty mugs from the pitcher and sat 
eyeing his own weakly potion of ginger ale rather morosely. 
For the first time then he became aware of a stranger looking 
on from his corner. 

“’Tis a hard life, greening, sir,” he said, pulling out the 
pipe from the depths of his grizzly beard. ‘ Up before light all 
weathers, and at it ding-dong all day, soaked through to your 
skin. My chaps here aren’t had a dry rag on’em since sunrise.” 

‘““Money in it?” he repeated, in answer to an interjection 
from the landlord. ** Well, sometimes there is, and sometimes 
there isn’t. To-day it’s turmat-tops. Forty bags we’ve got off 
to the station, and if they clear expenses, ’twill be all they’!! do. 
Mild weather allers means poor pay for the greeners.”’ 

‘“‘ And there’s more and more of ’em at it every year, worse 
luck,” he went on. ‘ You see, sir, wherever there’s sheep- 
farming the greeners can make a sort of living. All along the 
South Downs here the farmers grow acres and acres of turnips 
for sheep-feed. Then, just before the flock is turned in, the 
greener gets his chance. Perhaps he gives the farmer a round 
sum for all the tops his gang can cut, working just ahead of the 
sheep; or else the farmer takes so much on every bag filled—an’ 
looks smart alter ye; but, whichever way ’tis, unless you can 
cut quick as a wink, ye’re no good fer a greener.”’ 

He looked round rather disparagingly on his companions. 
The warm fire was drawing the wet from their sodden clothing, 
befogging the room with an earthy vapour, and a dozen pipes of 
shag added their dense cloud to the growing obscurity. The old 
leader filled his own pipe meditatively from my proffered pouch. 


’ 


He pushed his empty glass away. ‘No, I wunt take no more 
o’ that’n, thank ye. But my chaps here can see to another half- 
gallon likely as not, as ye say.” 

When the great stone jug had come back from the ceilar with 
a four-inch crown of foam upon it, the old man resumed his talk. 

‘Not but what they’re all good willing lads, mind,” he 
insisted, lowering his voice. ‘They work well enough when 
once they’ve taken the job; but the trouble is to keep ’em at it 
from day to day. One day is enough for most. Now, I’ve 
bought eleven acres of tops down at Bilsbam yonder, with five 
days to clear ‘em or leave ’em. It took one whole day to get a 
gang together. Yesterday we did our sixty bags all in the 
pouring rain, and to-day’s been no better. Not half the chaps 
‘ud come a second time. ‘This morning it was an hour’s worry 
round the streets in the dark, shyin’ at winders, afore I got 
enough to‘start wi’. And to-morrer ’ull be much the same, by 
what I can seeo’ it. They all look purty sick o’ the greening trade.” 

“ But as I tell ’em,” he went on, puffing at the inconspicuous 
pipe, ‘it’s the wet and the rain that makes the greener’s profit. 
’Tis no good sending light greens to market. You must pack 
the bags as hard as iron, or they wunt take ’em at the Boro’; 
and if you pack ’em dry there’s no weight in ’em, and they 
grumble up there all the same. No; it must always be foul- 
weather work, greening; an’ no help for it.”’ 

Here the landlord put in a quiet, but pertinent, question. 

“How did ye fare then, Charlie, in all that dry frosty 
weather a month back, when ye were cutting they swede-greens 
over by Yapton?” 

The old greener looked at him defiantly. ‘Took an’ 
doused ’em in the pond afore packing, of course,” he said, bluntly. 
‘* An’ had to break three inches of ice to do it. That lot scaled 
heavy enough, I'll go bail, when they got to Lunnon.” 

“But ‘tis littlke wonder,” he continued, looking my way 
again, ‘‘that the soft-hearted ones soon get sick o’ greening. 
Just think a bit o’ it. Up afore light on a chill drizzly morning, 
and four miles’ walk from the town to the field. Then six hours’ 
slashing and cutting, up to the knees in mire an’ soaky green 
stuff, wi’ the rain drownin’ down all the livelong time. Then 
five minutes an’ no more fora bite of bread and cheese under 
the hedgerow. And then the hardest and coldest work of all— 
jamming and cramming the stuff into the bags till two o’clock, 
and rushing them off to the station in time for the goods train at 
three. But the worst o’ it is to tell yet. Just take a look at my 
hands, sir.”’ 

He held them up for my view. The palms were seared and 
furrowed, the fingers swollen and even bleeding a little here and 
there. They shook as though with a palsy. I looked at the 
other men and all seemed in much the same plight. 

“* Oakum-picking,” said the old man, caustically, “is child’s 
play beside o’ greening. An’ a dry yard to do it in, into the 
bargain. I’ve had twenty years as a greener, and |’m pretty 
well hardened to it. Sois old Darkie there. But ’tis a sight fer 
their mothers—the look o’ some of those boys, afore they gets 
warm of mornings. Blueain’t the word! An’ there’s more water, 
I tell ye, on their faces than ever come out o’ the clouds. Ay ! ’tis 
a plucky boy, or a foolish one, that keeps on long at greening.” 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe, stood up, and began 
to readjust the sack about his shoulders preparatory to leaving. 
The rest sullenly followed his example, and soon they were all 
trudging off once more down the road in the same melancholy 
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string. The landlord stood watching them until the last had 
disappeared into the grey mist of rain drops. Then he turned to 
the table and took up the empty ginger-ale glass. 

“ Teetotaller again, is he?” he said, musingly. ‘ Well, that 
makes the fourteenth time he’s sworn off since Christmas. Ah! 
she’s a good woman, that she be!”’ 

“His missus,” he went on to explain, as he swabbed the 
beer-rings from the table. “She done all she can to keep him 
from it, but tain’t ever for long. He weren’t no teetotaller come last 
Saturday night; an’ to-morrer perhaps Ah, well! ’tis lucky 
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“ But surely——” [ began. 

‘Lor’ bless ye, sir, there’s hundreds of wimmin at it in 
these parts, and they do a sight better’n the men. They cut 
quicker and neater, fill harder, and keep to the work day alter 
day as steady as could be. They're afeared o’ nothing, wimmin 
arn’t, God bless em! And if ye were to stand at this winder at 
sun-up to-morrer morning, and see that gang going by towards 
Bilsham, like as not Charlie ’ud be at home in bed of his old 
complaint; an? it ’ud be Charlie’s missus marching along ahead 
of ’em all, going to save the rest of that eleven-acre field for 
the kids.” TIckKNER EDWARDES. 
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MODERN GAME FARMS. 

NE of the most conspicuous features of modern 
shooting—taking the phrase in the most compre- 
hensive sense as embracing all that has connection 
with the sport—is the immense increase within very 
recent years of the numbers of game farms through- 

out the country devoting themselves, in the first instance, to the 
rearing of pheasants to turn out into the coverts. We have 
betore this pointed out how much this arrangement of buying 
birds and turning down finds general favour with the agricultural 
tenant. It may, it is true, be thought to take away the last 
vestige of the illusion that we are shooting a wild bird when we 
shoot the pheasant; but it is to be feared that, except at some 
very favoured places, such as Euston, let us say, where all the 
pheasants really are wild and no hand-reared birds are killed 
the idea that the 

pheasant is more eee 
than a rather 

glorified  speci- 
men of domestic 
poultry has to 
be abandoned. It 
is unfortunate 
that this should 
be so, but it is 
no use shutting 
our eyes to the 
truth. 

In the past 
it is very certain 
that the record 
of the average 
game farm has 
not been held 
in the estimation 
of Cesar’s wile. 
There have been 
a few things 
said about their 
management, both 
on the score of 
morality—that 
the authorities 
were not inclined 
to make very 
searching en- 
quiries as to the 
source whence 








eggs were obtained nor the purpose for which eggs or poults were 
wanted—and also on the score of cleanliness—that on many 
farms the first essentials of the birds’ welfare and health were not 
understood, or were not strictly regarded, that the birds were 
crowded together far too closely, that enough care was not taken 
to introduce fresh blood so as to avoid the ills of inbreeding, and 
that the ground on which the birds were reared was used again 
for the same purpose before sufficient interval had been allowed 
to elapse in which it could be made sweet. 

The pictures which we give with this article are reproduced 
from photographs taken at game farms where the conditions of 
space, cleanliness and general healthiness of the birds are very 
thoroughly recognised and practised. It is, indeed, nowadays 
just as much the exception to find a farm where these con- 
ditions are not fully recognised as, formerly, it was the 
exception to find 
one where they 
were practically 
realised. A good 
deal of the im- 
provement has to 
be ascribed, no 
doubt, to such 
institutions as 
the Game Egg 
Guild, which 
has_ really done 
wonders in the 
Herculean task 
of cleansing the 
Augean stables of 
the game farms. 
The last of the 
photographs is of 
“ Feed-time in a 
Five-acre Pen,” 
and that is a 
title which speaks 
for itself as 
to the size of 
the enclosure. 
Another photo- 
graph from the 
same farm shows 
a porticn of 
another covert. 
The Cranbrook 
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Marden, not far from Staplehurst in Kent, is the scene, 
and this farm makes the claim that it has a larger 
acreage than any other of the kind in England, its actual 
woodland acreage being 2,000 and the total twice as 
large. Within such a space as this it is apparent that a 
vast number of birds can be reared without any of the 
crowding or the reoccupation of lately-used ground 
which is such a frequent cause of disease. The pens in 
which the birds are kept are from four to five acres 
each, and are moved every year. Within each pen 
there is a portion of woodland and a portion of open 
ground, the object of the proprietors being to keep the 
birds in a state as nearly natural as possible. 

The other two photographs are from the Norfolk 
Game Farm at West Bilney, near King’s Lynn, and 
show the two kinds of pen which are in use there. Of 
the one pen, the larger, only a portion can be shown in 
the picture, for this is of a size to allow the birds to fly 
about at will and so get the use of their wings. It is 
called the Shooting Pen, by way of distinction from the 
small pens in which the birds are reared, being the pen 
into which the birds are transferred before they go away 
to fulfil the great object of their existence; that is to 
say, to die at the hands of the scientific gunner. The 
smaller pens are of some 27/t. long by 6ft. wide, and 
these are never allowed to occupy the same ground 
for more than a week at a time, nor is the same 
ground used twice in the course of the same year. 
Thus, by a different arrangement from that of the 
Cranbrook Game Farm, practically the same end is 
attained, that birds are constantly on fresh ground. 

A large proportion of the birds which the up-to-date game 
farmers are bringing up at the present time have a cross ot 
Mongolian in them. Whatever the merits of this fine pheasant 
and its crosses may be for the shooter, there is no division of 
opinion at all as to its being a grand bird for the game farmer, 
maturing more quickly, being more hardy and capable of resisting 
the germs of disease than our older-established pheasants, and in 
all ways better repaying the farmer’s care. We may be sure 
that it will ke many years yet before the supply of these birds is 
at all equal to the demand, and in the meantime it behoves the 
purchaser of the Mongolian eggs to be very careful indeed about 
the scrupulous accuracy and honesty of the farmer from whom 
he purchases, for it is very easy to make a mistake in the eggs. 

A great guarantee of honesty and of all good management 
is afforded if the farmer is an associate of the Game Egg Guild. 
It is a guarantee that his farm is inspected from time to time, in 
order to see that his birds are not too crowded or kept in 
unhealthy conditions in any other way, and that it, as well as 
his books (so that his sources of supply may be guaranteed pure) 
are always open for inspection. This being the case, it is really 
the purchaser's own fault if he suffers through dealing with a 
farmer who is not able to give these guarantees. Before the 
guild begun its work there was no such guarantee. The honest 
and capable farmer would proclaim his possession of these 
qualities; but so, too, and probably with a much _ louder 
voice, would the man who had neither of them; and the buyer 
had no guide as to which he should believe. That has all been 
changed, and one of the effects of the change has been to prove 
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to the dealer that honesty and efficiency are now the best policy 
—much more decidedly than they used to be before there were these 
means of distinguishing between the just man and the unjust. 
The present good qualities of the game farms, which make the 
shooter so much more disposed to deal with them than he used to 
be, are an asset to the credit of the agricultural interest. What- 
ever we may say of the sentimental pleasure of shooting the wild 
bird (it is perhaps rather mere than sentimental, truly, for no 
doubt the wild-bred bird does fly somewhat better than the tame 
bred), there is a distinct advantage in turning the birds down. It 
means that tne stock can be shot right down at the end of the 
season, and that there are not a number of birds about in the 
spring and summer to afflict the agricultural interest. With the 
unfortunate prevalence of ‘enteric’ during the last few seasons 
the keeper’s life with the pheasants has not been altogether a 
happy one, and on the whole the professional game farmer is 
perhaps better able to cope with its prevention and cure than the 
man with whom the breeding of the birds is only a small part of 
his whole duty. 


Goop ACCOUNTS OF DEER AND SCOTTISH GROUSE, 
ACCOUNTS both from moor and forest seem to indicate that the winter is 
passing a good deal more favourably than it had seemed possible to expect. 
A good deal may happen yet, and the latest happenings, in the way of 
severe weather, are always the worst. It is the snow of May that is most to 
be dreaded. Although the snowstorms in the Highlands have been severe this 
year, to an exceptional degree on some of the lower ground, the very severity 
of the weather—the fact that the snow as a tule has been accompanied 
with a very strong wind—has been the salvation both of deer and 
grouse, by blowing the snow away from the most exposed places, 
so that the animals were able to find on those hill tops and hi lock 
tops such sustenance as enabled them to su port life through the 
time of stress, The Mackintosh’s head-stalker at Coignafearn, in 
the tenancy of Mr. Achille Fould, who had Invermark for many 
years, reports that ‘the deer have wintered wonderfully well,” 
and that *fthe grouse are looking splendid and the stock is 
plentiful.” It would put a severe strain on the vocabulary to find 
expression of higher satisfaction than such a report as this indicates, 
and he writes from high ground up in Irverness-shire, about 
eighteen miles or so from Tomatin, where the winter wind and 
weather are not tempered to the animals. 

DISAPPEARANCE OF GROUSE DISEASE, 

Mr. Fould, coming from Irvermark, naturally and of necessity 
brings with him rather a high standard by which to judge the stock 
of grouse; yet he said last year that on one side of this forest, on 
the high ranges of the Monadhliadh, there were as many birds as 
at Invermark. Yet only two years previously these ranges were 
absolutely swept by disease. It affords a remarkable object-lesson 
in the recuperative power of the grouse stock after being down so 
low as it was in those regions. As for the ‘‘ grouse disease”? itself, 
its complete disappearance since the appointment, or formation, 
of the ‘* grouse disease ” commission is a very singular coincidence. 
The Mackintosh, after stating of his ewn birds at Moy that they 


’ **no reason for not having 


were ‘‘ never healthier,” and that he sees 
a very good season,” adds, ‘‘ we cannot get a diseased bird for the 
‘grouse commission,’ and this, though we have local correspon- 
dents all through England, Wales and Scotland, with injunctions 
to report the slightest sign, and every facility for sending diseased 
birds in special boxes to Messrs. Seligmann, Shipley and Wilson.” 
Instances of curing the toothache by ringing the dentist’s bell seem 
as nothing in comparison with this, On the whole the year has 
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given good chances of heather- 
burning. It is far too early yet 
to speculate, but nothing in the 
present outlook is unfavourable. 
WELSH GROUSE NO Liss 
Goon. 

From other principal grouse 
centres the accounts are no less 
good, From the best moor in 
Wales the head-keeper writes : 
**We have had rather a severe 
winter here, but our grouse have 
stood it well, and I do not 
think [ have ever seen them 
looking — better. We have a 
good stock, but not quite as 
many, 1 think, as last year. I 
hope we may escape such a 
breeding season as_ last. I 
thought the cold, miserable 
weather we have had up to the 
Jast few days would have kept 
them much later than last year, 
but it seems as if it were not to 
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be so, I saw a scrape on the 
2oth, and one of the men saw 
two the following day.” The only complaint this keeper has to make at all 
is that in that country, otherwise than at Moy, it has not been a good 
burning season. When dry enough, the heather has dried very quick y, 
and high winds have been prevalent, so that the men had to exercise great 
care to prevent the fire frem getting away from them, out of all control. 
SMALL-BORE GUNS FOR SNIPE-SHOOTING. 

The correspondence referred to in a recent number on the merits of the 
twenty-bore gun—possibiy, according to the opinion expressed by our corre- 
spondent, too little appreciated—reminds us that a good many people are 
inclined to advocate the twenty-bore for snipe-shooting. This is 1a her a 
singular advocacy, if we come to think of it. The main merit claimed for 
the twelve-bore, as compared with the twenty, by the very large proportion 
of shooters who are in favour of the bigger bore, is that its peilets form a 
wider circle. The contra-contention of the twenty-borers is that, though this 
is true, still the extra large circle is of no use, because its outside pellets have 
no killing power. But they would hardly say that the outside pellets would 
not kill, or disable so that it could be secured, a snipe at fair range, however 
futile they might be on the panoply of a stout old pheasant. It would seem, 
then, as if snipe-shooting was just the very sport in which the twelve-bore, 
with its bigger circle, would most prove its superiority. The weight of 
experience, however, seems to decide otherwise. The explanation commonly 
proffered is that though the twelve-bore’s bigger pattern would, other things 
being equal, be an advantage in snipe-shooting, still that other things are not, 
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in this case, at ali equal, but that, 
on the contrary, the twenty-bore 
is so much handier ‘* to move 
about,” as our correspondent 
quoted puts it, that it is far 
easier to follow with it the swift 
movements of the snipe than it is 
with the heavier gun. It is also 
said that whereas the pattern of 
the ordinary twelve-bore at fair 
range is apt to show gaps large 
enough to let 4 little bird like a 
snipe go quite scathless, though 
the shot were whistling all about 
it, this would not happen with a 
twenty-bore, which concentrates 
the pattern more. A snipe, they 
say, in fact, might escape the 
twelve-bore, although it were 
pointed almost perfectly, but 
could never escape an almost 
perfectly aimed twenty-bore in 
the same way. 
THE GUNMAKER’sS Duty. 
The answer to the last part 
of their argument plainly is that 
it is the duty of the gunnery experts, gunmakers and cartridge-fiile:s to see that 
our shot are small enough, which is equivalent to saying ‘* many enough,” to 
fillup the circle satisfactorily at a fair range, and not to leave these gaps, when 
we tell them that snipe-shooting is the sport of the moment, and that we 
wish to be properly armed for that purpose. They ought to, and they can, 
see to it that the pellets do cover the circle properly. If we use big shot, it 
is our own fault that gaps occur. We always have to remember that the 
snipe-shooter has a special motive which may incline him to a preference for 
a small-bore gun. [fis is a sport which is pursued generally in a marshy 
place, where the walking is heavy. He has to do a good deal of his 
portage himself. Probably he loads for himself, which means that he is 
obliged to carry a cartridge bag or belt, or, at least, to have his pockets 
stuffed full of cartridges. And cer‘ainly he is carrying his eun all the time 
It is a very different business from walking from butt to butt, grouse or 
partridge driving, or from stand to stand at the end of a covert and sitting on 
a shooting-stick seat until the birds begin to come. The evidence of the 
snipe-shooter is, therefore, not unprejudiced, He has heavy motives to dispose 
him in favour of a lighter gun and lighter cartridges. Of course, he does not 
consciously give weight in his mind to such material and gross considerations 
as these in forming his judgment, but they have their weignt on his back, for 
all that, and from thence they may well bring an unconscious influence to 
bear on his mind also. 


[further notes on Shooting will be found on our later pages.| 


ON THE GREEN. 


Iii.—AT THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 
By F. Kin vocn. 

EW thines tend so much to bring out the great difference 

in social life which exists between the English and 

Scottish Universities as a comparison of their sports 

of all kinds. In Scotland there are no colleges where 

men find rooms. They have to live in “digs” all the 

time they are “up,” and until quite recently there was no 
possible meeting-place except the precincts of the University 
buildings. During the last fifteen years Students’ Unions, which 
are really quite comfortable clubs, have been instituted at all 
the four Universities—St. Andrews, Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Aberdeen. Men are now able to meet their friends in comfort 
and in a wider circle, and social life has become more centralised. 
The athletic clubs have benefited enormously by this advance 
in the social side of University life, and along with the others the 
golf clubs show by their increased membership the facilities 
afforded by the existence of these unions of getting kindred 
spirits together. Asis natural, the genesis of Scottish University 
golf, no less than its actual life, differs very much from that ot 
Oxford and Cambridge. Even thirty vears ago, when in 
England a man with golf clubs was regarded as a madman, and 
volf was sneered at as “ Scotch croquet,” the game was more or 
less familiar to the students in Scotland, though they were 
not golfers themselves; and yet (with the exception of St. Andrews) 
Scottish University golf is of more recent growth than English, 
and even now the membership of the clubs is far smaller. This 
is, perhaps, only to be expected. In England the’ Varsity clubs have 
courses, club pavilions and professionals of their own. Matches can 
be made up in hall, in common-room at lectures, or men may come 
down to the links in the afternoon with some certainty of being 
able to pick up a match. In Scotiand, however (still excepting 
St. Andrews), members of the golf club have no links where 
they may meet day by day. The club is an incorporate body, 
existing only for the purpose of bringing together what golfing 
talent there is in the University, in order that the golfers may 
have an outing to play for medals and prizes two or three times 


a year. Of late a great advance has been made, for team matches 
between the rival Universities have now been instituted and 
matches with other clubs inaugurated. Even in Edinburgh, 
which is girt about with a chain of private golf courses, and 
has a: municipal course of its own (the Braids), it is no 
easy matter for a student to get a game whenever he wants it, 
unless he be a member of one of the, clubs which have private 
courses round about; and the entrance fee, not to mention the 
subscription, 1s generally prohibitive to the average undergraduate. 
In this connection it must be remembered that the general run of 
young men who come up for a Univers ty course in Scotland are 
much poorer than their English brethren, and also much harder 
workers. True, the days are past when the Highland laddie 
used to come with his bag of oatmeal, only enough money to 
pay his fees, and live in a garret on porridge for six months; but 
few men have the comfortable allowances that the ordinary 
Oxford and Cambridge undergraduate expects as a matier of 
course, and probably a man with £150 a year is considered 
wealthy. It follows as a matter of course that subscriptions to 
athletic clubs must be small, and even then considerations of 
pocket may prevent a good golfer from joining a club which is no 
actual necessity to him. 

To go into a few details concerning the University golf 
clubs. St. Andrews was started as far back as 1855 by a dozen 
or so enthusiasts, and has continued in more or less vigorous 
lite ever since. Yet the membership only averages about fifty out 
of 400 or 500 students. If by a magic wand one could carry the 
two glorious courses and the golf-saturated air of St. Andrews to the 
gates of Oxford and Cambridge, one shudders to think of the lec- 
tures that would be cut and hours wasted (?) on a fine golfing day. 
It is, however, certain that ofall the men who come to St. Andrews’ 
University only a small proportion join the golf club. I under- 
stand that the explanation of this almost incredible fact is that 
golf takes up too much time and is too costly an amusement. It 
must be borne in mind, moreover, that the St. Andrews’ session 
only lasts from October to April, and hardly any men are in 
residencein summer. Surely the hardest-working arts or divinity 
student could not be proot against the charin of the links ona 
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summer evening. Small though the membership has ever been, 
many a well-known golfer can look for the ‘* makings of his golf” 
to the time when he was a St. Andrews’ bejant (freshman). The 
club shares with the Royal and Ancient, the Royal Liverpool and 
the Honourable Company the honour of having had_ thes 
Amateur Championship Cup more than once in its possession— 
Messrs. Peter Anderson, in 1893, and A. G. Barry, in 1905, 
having entered for the great event from the University club. 
Well-known St. Andrews’ men of older times include the Rev. 
Dr. Macpherson, who has such sound views on match and 
foursome play, and who has told us so much of the exploits 
(including his own) of the mid-Victorian golfing giants; and the 
Kev. W. Proudfoot, who has also contributed a good deal to 
golfing literature. It would be invidious to select names out of 
the number of good young players who have belonged, or still 
belong, to the club. As is only natural, Mr. Andrew Lang takes 
a paternal interest in its affairs. 

The Edinburgh University Golf Club had its beginning in 
1881, and is now probably the most prosperous, so far as 
membership is concerned, of the four. ‘The reason for this is 
probably the enormous spread of golf in the Edinburgh district. 
[In 1881, the only courses easy of access were Musselburgh and 
North Berwick. At the present time there are no.fewer than 
fourteen courses which can be reached within less than half-an- 
hour by train, tram or bicycle. And this list does not include 
any of the ‘Seven Sisters” of East Lothian. Moreover, three 
of the courses are public—the Braids, Musselburgh and 
Portobello; so that, ever though the club does not possess a 
private green, the Edinburgh golfing student is not so badly 
off. itis not strange, therefore, that the E.U.G.C. is generally 
able to put a strong team into the field, and at times to hold 
St. Andrews even on their own classic green. ‘This club has 
also had the honour of having numbered an amateur champion 
among its ranks. Indeed, the late Mr. A. J. 1. Allan, who won 
in 1897, was essentially an Edinburgh University golfer. Though 
at the time his victory was regarded by many somewhat as a 
fluke, it was not so viewed by his circle of golfing friends. It is 
interesting to read the minutes of the club competitions of that 
time, and note how he literally towered above all his golfing 
contemporaries; and among them there were some very good 
golfers who have since made quite a name for themselves. 
Dr, Allan (he passed his medical final soon after his Muirfield 
triumph) Jearnt most of his golf at the Braids, and was as good 
an example as could be found of the maxim, a really fine golfer 
nascituy, non fit. He had a style of his own, which, while not 
orthodox, was very effective. During the championship he 
bicycled from the station to the links every day (at that timea 
distance of three and a-half miles) and prelerred to play without 
tackets in his shoes, because (he said) it prevented him from 
pressing. Dr. Allan’s victory gave a great impetus to University 
golf in Edinburgh, and 1898 saw a remarkably strong lot of 
golfers in the club, Matches were that year arranged for the 
first time with all the other Universities; and on the initiative 
of the committee of that year a tournament, at which all the 
Universities were represented, was started. That tournament, 
which at first consisted of a stroke competition for a medal, open 
to teams of four each from St. Andrews, Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Aberdeen, has now crystallised into match play, by foursomes, four 
men representing each club. It takes place in June, and is not 
quite the success it should be, as there is often a difficulty in getting 
teams together, many students being non-resident in summer. 
A regular match now takes place between Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews for a cup presented by Sir John Batty Tuke, M.P. 
For many years, of course, matches have been played between 
the two, but the date, links and number of players was always 
uncertain, and the event itself somewhat spasmodic. The con- 
ditions under which the cup was presented ordain that the teams 
shall be eight a side, and the match shall take place alternately 
at St. Andrews and North Berwick on the first Saturday in 
November. This match may be said to correspond to the 
meeting of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Glasgow and Aberdeen are less favourably situated for golf. 
At Glasgow, with the exception of Alexandra Park, there is no 
place where a young player may get a game within reasonable 
distance, so golf does not flourish there, though the club has had 
some good players among its members. At Aberdeen the same 
conditions apply, though there is a course which is more or less 
public. 

Before closing this article on Scotch University golf, it is 
only fitting to allude to the newly-formed Scottish Universities’ 
Goifing Society, which is to be run on the same lines as the 
kindred Oxford and Cambridge Society, for match play only. 
The flower of Scottish University golf has joined, and the great 
wish of the society is to measure swords, or rather clubs, with 
its rival over the Border, and it is devoutly to be hoped that 
this desire will be fulfilled. Out of the following a side of 
eight or ten could be selected which might be depended upon to 
vive the Englishmen a rare fight, however strong a team they 
might put forward: J. B. Ballingall, L. Balfour Melville, A. G. 
Barry, J. Burnet, G. C. Campbell, W. S. Colville, J. J. Fergus, 
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A. Cormack, W. Crawford, D. Currie, W. Fogo, S. A. Gillon, 
T. A. Kennedy, J. L. Lawson, D. Mackenzie, J. V. McDonald, 
Dr. Melvin, F. H. Scroggie, J. Gordon-Simpson, E. D. Simson, 
Peter Walker, J. Crabb Watt and G. Wilkie. One thing is 
certain—it will be one of the keenest matches of its kind ever 


played. 


LONDON FouRSOMES TOURNAMENT. 
A GOOD many of the matches in the London loursomes Tournament have 
gone differently from the anticipations, There was nothing very surprising 
in Mr. Fry and Mr. Worthington being beaten by Mr. Abercromby and Mr. 
Taylor; the former are a very strong pair, but then the latter are strong, too 
—capable of beating anybody. But few, most likely, foresaw the probability 
that Mr. Colt and Mr. Lingen would be beaten by Mr. Eden Gawne and 
Mr. Trevor Finnis. Nevertheless, it happened so, and at the moment of 
writing the latter pair, representing the Fulwell Club, have to meet South 
Herts, represented by Mr. A. C. Lincoln and Mr. Scarborough, in the one 
semi-final, and Mr. Darwin and Mr. Mitchell, for Woking, meet Richmond 
in the other heat. In spite of the reversals of anticipation, the forecast that 
the Woking pair were the most likely of all to win outright looks as good as 
ever it did and a little better, and in any case it is likely, perhaps, that the 
victors of this heat will win the final also. Still, we know Mr. Linculn’s 
form to be very fine, though his reputation is 1ather a local one. Of his 
partner we have not heard very much until this tournament, 
OLD AND NEW GOLF at MOLESEY IluRst. 

They are starting a new golf club and course at Molesey Hurst. Ilepburn 
has stated that the ground will admit of eighteen good holes being laid out on 
it, and the soil is reported as dry and gravelly. So that is all as it should be. 
But why in the name of all that is historic, in sending out their prospectus 
setting forth the advantages, did the promoters lose their wonderful oppor- 
tunity for historical allusion? It seems to me at least that the golfer 
approaching Molesey Hurst ought to take his very shoes off and tread on it 
bare-footed, for reverence of its sanctity. I have little dcubt that golf was 
played on this spot earlier than anywhere else south of Tweed—except 
Blacl.heath. Read this, that Mr. Carlyle of Inveresk says in his Auto- 
biography, ‘* Garrick was so triendly to John Home that he gave a dinner 
to his friends and companions at his house at Hampton, which he 
did but seldom. He had told us to bring golf clubs and balls, that we 
might play at that game on Molesey Hurst. We accordingly set out in good 
lime, six of us in a landau. As we passed through Kensington the Cold- 
stream Regiment were changing guard, and on seeing our clubs they gave us 
three cheers in honour of a diversion peculiar to Scotland; so much does the 
remembrance of one’s native country dilate the heart, when one has been some 
lime absent. . Immediately after we arrived we crossed the river to the 
golfing ground, which was very good.” That final comment seems of good 
augury for the new course; but ought not the whole affair, especially, 
perhaps, the Coldstreams changing guard and cheering the six in the landau 
(it is not said whether the horse enjoyed the day), to be made the subject of a 
historical picture, say by Mr Dollman, to hang in the club-house of the new 
Molesey Hlurst Club, 

PROBABILITIES OF AN OLD-TIME CLUB THERE. 

This story of Garrick’s hospitality at Hampton and the golf at Molesey 
Hurst has 1798 as its date. It is to be noticed that Carlyle says nothing 
about cutting holes or preparing the course; so it is to be presumed that all 
this was done beforehand, as if there had been a club there. It was Garrick 
who told them to biing their clubs to play, so it would seem that the project 
originated with him; and yet it is almost certain that this could not have 
Leen merely because his eye appreciated the beauties of Molesey Hurst as a 
place for golf, for Carlyle expressly says, ‘‘ None of the company could play 
but John Home and myself and Parson Black from Aberdeen,” thus excluding 
Garrick from the band of the elect, It has always seemed to me that our 
golfing historians ought to have made more than they have—indeed, I do not 
think that they have made anything—out of this hint of golf in the end of 
the century before iast at Molesey Hurst ; but it secms more strange still that 
those who wish to revive the tradition should take no account of it. 

Major GILBERT LEGH’s NEW CLUBs. 

Since writing some notes on them in a previous number of the paper I 
have had opportunity of making more intimate and personal acquaintance 
with those composite iron and wood clubs invented by Major Gilbert Legh, 
I have to confess to having been a good deal astonished by the excellence 
(comparative) of the results I have obtained with them. They seem to 
have an amiable and rare propensity, which is very pleasant, to keep the ball 
straight. I attribute this straight tendency to absence of any lead or weighting 
far away behind the point of impact (a position for the weight which must 
exaggerate the effect of any inaccuracy). The club is, so far, like an iron 
club ; but its sole is like the sole of a wooden club, being flat, and this gives 
a larger margin for error and makes the head less apt to hitch up in the 
ground and do very little more—in the way of striking the ball—as the iron 
blade is so often seen to do when an indifferent player wields it. The sound 
which the ball makes on the ciub—not a ‘‘ click,” but a ** clink,” 
blade is forced back on the wooden backing—is very discomf. rting at first ; 
but after a few shots you get accustomed to it, and the fact that the ball 


as the iron 


goes so really well off the club is a great help in reconciling you to the 
curious effect. HORACE ILUTCHINSON. 


DIET AND TRAINING. 
ee IET cures more than the lancet,” is one of the ancient 
proverbs of sunny mediaeval Spain. As a general 
proposition affecting the corporate health of the 
community it carries us back to the copious blood- 
letting days of Dr. Sangrado. The lancet and 
cupping were then the staple remedies for all human ills; and 
scientific dieting is but relatively a modern institution in the 
extent of its acceptance among all classes of people. It is certain, 
however, that the utility of the principle of judicious diet has 
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always been one of the indispensable accompaniments of athletic 
exercise and the attainment of a high degree of scientific skill 
in the playing of games. The domestic annals of all extinct 
civilisations reveal the fact graphically enough ; and when one 
drops across the pregnant hints on diet sown broadcast through- 
out the old literatures of the world, it is impossible not to feel 
that the modern dietary regimen of professional athleticism in 
our own flamboyant era has been, after all is said, one of the 
humdrum commonplaces of mankind. Every sport, indeed, 
whether ancient or modern, has had its own peculiar system of 
dieting and training; and though the golfer, taken in the bulk, is 
somewhat incredulous about their efficiency as applied to his own 
game, a good many cases arise in the course of everyone’s 
playing experience where the doctrine of diet and training is 
personally scrupulously enforced and consistently preached to 
others. 

Golf, however, seems to be fortunate among all other 
popular pastimes, in that it does not exact on the part of the 
players any special sacrifice of the pleasures of the table. There 
is no particular system of diet, with a rigid embargo placed upon 
certain delicacies, and including only solid foodstuffs, neither is 
there any particular rule of training followed when taking a 
leading share in important matches or tournaments. Our leading 
professionals must, it is true, infuse a large dose both of restraint 
and of common-sense into their system of dieting; but this is only 
another way of saying that their daily habits are regulated by the 
stern necessity of showing self-control and exercising common- 
sense. In following out the system of dieting that suits and 
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matches of the amateur championship at Sandwich, is still fresh 
in the recollection of all golfers to show that smoking, even to 
excess, in defiance of any kind of training rules, does not appear 
to destroy the mechanically smooth rhythm that must always 
exist between eye and hand. 

And yet in the matter of diet and training, golf seems to 
present two curious anomalies. One of these is that both young 
and mature golfers can sample a fair selection of delicacies at the 
luncheon-table without suffering the least detriment to the 
quality of their subsequent golf. Beef and mutton, chicken and 
ham, salad and pastry, cheese and biscuits, topped by a foaming 
tankard of beer, followed by a liqueur and a long cigar, are all 
absorbed with the complacent fortitude of athletic stalwarts who 
are not afraid to proclaim the steadiness of their nerve and the 
perfect soundness of their digestion. In a quarter of an hour they 
begin an important match, and they smite their tee shots and hole 
out their “curly ” putts with deftness as well as with boldness. 
The other anomaly is the class of golfer frequently seen, who 
follows the same system of internal hygiene as an ordinary rule 
of life, but who suddenly changes it on a competition day 
for one of Spartan simplicity and homely frugality. For one 
day’s golfing purposes he harks back in sore travail of spirit toa 
golfing version of Omar Khayyam: 

A Glass of Ale, a crust of bread—And Care 
Beside him singing in the Wilderness. 
Does he play a better game for his self-sacrifice, for his rigid 
abstemiousness ? On the contrary, he finds that he has rarely 
played in worse form. Nothing will go right with him. The 
timing of his shots is all wrong, and 
if he should happen to play one hole 
brilliantly, the Nemesis of a_ sad 
declension of form will dog his foot- 
steps at two or three of the succeed- 
ing holes, embroiling his hopeful spirits 
in the pitchy gloom of irredeemable 
despair. For the golfer, therefore, 
there does not seem to be any need to 
change the ordinary rule of living, 
either to attain proficiency in the 
game, or to retain any of the skill 
with which nature and art have helped 
to endow him. [very player has to 
find out what is the system of dieting 
as well as of practice that suits him 
best in all contingencies and combina- 
tions of circumstances. When he has 
acquired that golden rule of self- 
knowledge as the guide to his erring 
footsteps on the links, the promptings 
of common-sense will induce him to 
hold fast by it, and to be not too 
anxious to seek a reason, as a kind of 
buttress, for a changeful wish to alter 
it for the playing circumstances of 
he passing hour. Above all, he 
should remember that there is more 


A VIEW ON THE ASHDOWN FOREST LINKS. solid and enduring wisdom in the 


pleases them the best, having in view the resource and the skill by 
which they gain their livelihood, they adopt the wise policy of caring 
less for the allurements of the eye and the promptings of the 
appetite than for living according to the canons of well-regulated 
eating. But to the professional as well as to the amateur the 
glass of liquor and the sweet solace of the tobacco pipe are not 
denied. Neither the one nor the other finds his game materially 
altered for the worse by the judicious use of either or of both. 
Vardon, when he carried everything before him a few years ago, 
was a great smoker, so was the late Mr. F.G. Tait. Mr. Hilton’s 
consumption of cigarettes while playing in championship and 
important tournaments was at onetime prodigious. I remember that 
in the Irish championship one year at Dollymount he exhausted his 
own supply before the round was finished, and got another half-dozen 
from friends in the crowd to cheer him on the journey of the 
few remaining holes. Other players who followed in the track of 
Mr. Hilton, used to make the peculiar remark, when they picked 
up on the putting green a charred inch of cigarette, “Hallo! 
here’s one of Hilton’s loose impediments.” Did the smoking of 
Vardon, of Mr. Taitand of Mr. Hilton affect the keenness of their 
eyesight at the time of playing or the steadiness of their muscles ? 
Not in the least. They seemed all to play the more brilliantly 
for the stimulus, for at the Dollymount tournament already 
mentioned, Willie Fernie of Troon, a cautious and capable critic, 
following as one of the crowd to see Mr. Hilton play, cigarette 
between the lips, said: “I have seen a good many amateurs 
in my time, but I have never seen either an amateur or a 
professional who hit such clean shots with the brassie through 
the green.” The criticism was just, for, if one looked afterwards 
at the piece of turf from which the ball was played, the club had 
picked it up so accurately that the grass was not even abraded. 
The case of Mr. Travis, with his chain of big black cigars during the 


proverb to “eat and drink measurely, 
and defy the mediciners” than in any self-revealed quackery 
of athletic dieting and training. 

NIsBET’Ss GOLF YEAR-BOOK FOR 1907. 

AMONG the works of reference which are steadily growing in connection 
with the game, no volume can be consulted by the golfer which is more 
complete and varied in the interests of its details than this annual. It is 
edited by Mr. John L. Low, and is published at the reduced price of 2s. 6d. 
by Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners Street, W. The reputation of the editor is 
a sufficient guarantee that all the golfing details have been carefully supervised, 
and that the pages of the volume are most likely to contain all the information 
wanted about scores in all the important matches and tournaments of the year, 
about disputed points in the rules and about the greens and the position of 
all golf clubs, The useful features of the book are (1) the rules, with 
accompanying annotations by Mr. Low and Mr, Ernley Blackwell; (2) 
the local rules for St. Andrews; (3) the rules decisions of the Golf 
Committee for 1906, with a comment by the editor; (4) a list of clubs 
governing the amateur championship; (5) the length of the championship 
courses; (6) the conditions under which the Rules Committee have been 
constituted ; (7) and a chapter devoted to ‘‘ Miscellanea,” including brief 
histories of the two championships, w:th the regulations and the distribution 
of the prize-money. This year Mr. Low contributes a very interesting article 
on ‘St, Andrews Hazards Old and New.” He shows that the modern 
policy adopted at St. Andrews, as for the most part elsewhere in 
the country nowadays, is to lay out the bunkers, not only down 
what may be called the fairway of the course, as well as to 
left and right, but also to open them up with a fair amount ot 
liberality close to the hole. Mr. Low, rightly enough, insists that in 
these days of reformed green-keeping and golf-course construction the object 
ought not to be to compel a player always to strike his ball over a straight 
intersecting bunker, much as a horse is compelled to leap a hurdle. The 
object, rather, is to compel a player to ‘ place” his shots from the tee and 
elsewhere, with an eye to the securing of position and to the opening up 
of the hole. The player, therefore, should not be compelled by the 
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character and position of the hazards always to select the bee-line to the 
hole irre-pective of the condition of the wea‘her and the lie of the ground. 
All golfers of experience have now come to coincide with this sound 
view of modern course construction, and special attention is directed to 
Mr. Low’s article, because it once again emphasises a point which 
no slackness of theory ought to ignore. There is also appended to Mr. Low’s 
article a very interesting study of the condition of the old St. Andrews 
course as it was played over about sixty years ago. This description of the 
old St. Andrews links, with its historic bunkers and whins, is supplied by 
Mr. James Balfour, the father of Mr. Leslie Palfour-Melville. Herein the 
modern golfer sees that the old St. Andrews course was not only much 
narrower, but that it was freely studded with whins, which have long since 
disappeared through the agency of a generation of furious niblicks, and the 
ruthless treading of ‘the monstrous regiment” of the rapidly increasing 
golfing army. The volume also contains a very interesting map of 
the St. Andrews course as revised this year, showing in red the position 
of the Lunkers, and clearly indicating the new ones that have been 
recently made, There are also maps of Hoylake and Prestwick. The Club 
Directory, with the ‘*Who’s Who” in professional and amateur play, and 
short articles on ‘* Green-keeping,” by Mr. H. S. Colt (which follows the line 
adopted in the same author’s contribution to the volume on ‘‘ Golf Greens 
and Green-keeping ” in the Country Lirk Library of Sport), an article on 
“*The County Unions,” by Mr. F. R. Burrow, and a descr:ption of the condition 
of the game in America, by Mr. Herbert G. Windeler, make this volume an 
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indispensable book of accurate reference for the use of all club committees, 
as well as for the wider constituency of players who may wish to gather new 
information or to verify and amplify the old, A. J. ROBERTSON, 


PRINCIPAL FIXTURES. 
April 17th.—Oxford v. Cambridge, at Hoylake. 
April 20th.—House of Commons 7. Richmond (Sudbrook). 
April 27th. — House of Commons v. Walton Heath. 
April 30th.—Royal and Ancient, St. Andrews: Spring Meeting. 
May 6th.—Ladies’ Championship, Newcastle, County Down. 
May 11th.—Parliamentary Tournament, at Rye. 
May 18th.—Scottish v. Irish Professionals, at Portrush. 
May 18th to 25th.—Rhd6s-on-Sea: Whit-Week Meeting. 
May 2oth.—Irish Close Amateur Championship, at Portrush. 
May 2oth and 21st.—Le Touquet: Whitsuntide Meeting (Open). 
May 24th.—Amateur International Match, at St. Andrews. 
May 27th.—Amateur Championship, at St. Andrews. 
June 1oth.—Royal St. George’s, Sandwich : St. George’s Cup. 
June 13th to 15th.—Amateur Championship of France, at La Boulie, 

Versailles. 
June 15th.—Professional International Match, at Hoylake. 
June 18th to 21st.—Open Championship, at Hovlake. 
June 26th to July tst.—Rh6s-on-Sea: Prize Meeting. 
June 29th and 3oth.—Open Champiouship of France, at La Boulie, 
Versailles. 

July 1st.—Irish Ladies’ Championship, at Dollymount. 
August 5th.—Royal Liverpool: Summer Meeting. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CURIOUS TRAIT IN A CAT. 
[To THE Epiror oF **Counrry LIFE ”] 

S1r,—The following, I think, may be of interest to some of your readers, 
My brother possessed a puppy dog called Toby and also a young cat called 
Micky. Toby and Micky were very much attached to each other and were 
seldom apart. But one day, some few months ago, Micky was chasing 
Toby, when the latter rushed out into the high road and was run over by a 
passing motor-car and instantly killed. For some days poor Micky showed 
great signs of distress, and was seen to do little acts that had habitually been 
done by Toby. On washing days Toby had always gone with my mother to 
the garden carrying the clothes-pegs, sometimes in a bag, sometimes one by 
one, in his mouth, while Micky followed behind, but never once was seen 
carrying the clothes-pegs until Toby’s death. Now he regularly does it, and, 
moreover, is often seen searching in the garden for loose clothes-pegs (that 
have fallen on windy days), and these, when found, he carries in his mouth, 
one at a time, and puts down in the yard.—Brsstu Horton, Calne. 





EGGS IN A DOG’S KENNEL. 

[To tHE Epiror oF **Country LIFE.’’] 
S1R,—Some of your readers may be interested if I tell you that at the Royal 
Hospital for Incurables, Putney Heath, the gardener has a fox-terrier bitch 
whose kennel is near to the gardener’s cottage. Not far away is the poultry- 
house, where suitable and adequate nesting accommo:lation is provided, 
Notwithstanding this, several of the hens make a practice of going into the 
terrier’s kennel and there depositing eggs. In order to get to the back of 
the kennel some of the hens will actually walk over the body of the dog, who 
apparently allows them to do anything, with the exception of tasting her 
dinner !—CHARLES CUTTING. 


AN OAK CHIMNEY-PIECE AT HULL. 

{To THE EpIror oF ‘*CouNtTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—This elaborately carved old oak mantel-piece is one of the chief features 
of the ancient ‘‘ Plotting Parlour” at the White Hart Inn, Hull, which was 
erected about the year 1550. The room, with its wainscoted walls now almost 
black by reason of their antiquity, is known as the ‘‘ Plotting Parlour,” owing 
to the fact that it was 
here that a council of 


course of a run, the fox is chased by a sheepdog, the former thereupon loses 
his scent, and cannot be hunted any further. As a geod deal of scepticism 
seems to exist on this subject in the minds of the incredulous, I should like to 
be able to quote the opinion of someone more competent to speak with 
authority than myself.—CuRIOSITY. 

[Scent certainly generally fails when a fox is chased by a cur; and our 
correspondent may quote Mr, T. F. Dale, the writer of the most recent and 
exhaustive monograph published of late years on the fox, and himself a hunting 
man of wide experience, as one who among many others holds this view. —Ep 


EQUINE EUGENICS. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘* CouNntRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—I notice that your racing correspcndent, ‘‘ Trenton,” often makes 
allusion to the ‘* Bruce Lowe ” figures in connection with the pedigree and 
breeding of horses, which he mentions from time to time. I should be much 
obliged if you would inform me if these figures are based upon scientific 
calculation, or are they mere'y ‘‘rule of thumb” tables compiled to assist the 
memory of a breeder? Then I am much puzzled to know the meaning of 
the term ‘‘sire fam:lies,’ 


’ 


nor can I follow the reasoning which makes out 
one ‘‘ family ” of race-horses to be so vastly superior to another one. It 
scems to me, as a more or less casual observer, that all our modern thorough- 
breds are so closely related to one another (you have only to look a little way 
back in any pedigree) thit, although some individuals may be and are much 
better as race-horses than others, there can be but little real difference in the 
value of any particular family.—H. S. 


WOOD-PIGEONS. 
[fo tHE Epircr oF ‘** CountTrRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—In contrast to the tenor of a ‘‘ Country Note” in your issue of March 
23rd, in which you say wood-pigeons are still going in flocks, I have a 
wood-pigeon (Columbus palumbus) here nesting in a Scotch fir within 
7yds. of the house, and upon going up to the nest to-day I found it 
contained two young ones four or five days old. Young were reared in 
the same nest late last season. —JOHN SEABROOKE, Grays, Essex. 


MICE IN THE 


war, presided over by 





Sir. John Hotham, 
then military governor 
of the city. decided to 
refuse admittance to 
King Charles I. and 
the Royalists into 
Ifull, which was at 
that time one of the 
best fortified places 
in the king- 
dom.— ARTHUR F, 
WICKENDEN. 











FOXES AND 
SCENT. 
[To tHE Epiror.] 
Sir,—Being a con- 
stant reader of your 
paper, I trust you 
will be able to find 
space to insert this 
letter. Can you or 
any of your readers 
inform me whether 
there is any foun- 
dation for the some- 
what common. belief 
that if, during the 
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[To THE Epiror. ] 
Sir,—I see you pub- 
lished last week a note 
on the depredations 
of the long - tailed 
field-mouse, especially 
among newly - sown 
peas. I remember 
some years ago point- 
ing out to our gardener 
that something had 
been eating away my 
English iris bulbs, and 
suggested mice as the 
culprits. He would 
not hear of it, but I 
put down a trap baited 
with bacon, and on 
two successive morn- 
ings found inside it 














—not a field-mouse, 
but a shrew. Unlike 
the experience of the 
writer of your note 
with the other species, 
when this pair were 
caught there was no 
more damage done, 








—R. R. 
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WOMEN AS GARDENERS. 
[To tHE Eprror or ** Country LiFe.” 

Sir,—While fully concurring in your admirable remarks in COUNTRY LIFE 
of March 16th on the occupation of gardening for women fond of open-air 
life and of fairly strong physique, may I point out that just that practical 
manual training which you advocate has for many years been given at the 

Swanley  [orti- 

cultural College 

for Women, On 

the forty - three 

acres of the 
} college training- 
grounds’ the 
pupils themselves 
carry out all 
branches of 
manual work, 
from rolling, dig- 
ging, sweeping 
and suv forth to 
mending green- 
house roofs. The 
accompanying 
photograph 
will show that 
the Swanley girl 
is amply trained 
to be a ‘*handy 
woman” in all 
gardening — ope- 
rations. The 
teaching, of 
course, includes 
full scientific 
gardening, but 
my point at the 
moment only 
concerns the 
manual training 





given. And may 
1 add that the profession is in a more flourishing case than would, perhaps, 
appear from a careless reading of your notes. The demand at Swanley for 
trained women gardeners for salaried posts exceeds the supply ; can as much 
be said of any other profession for women? And of past students twenty-six 
are now engaged as head-gardeners, thirteen as under-gardeners, eight as jobbing 
gardeners, twen:y-five as market gardeners; while eighteen are teaching in 
school gardens, and, as 570 elementary schools now have gardens, teachers 
for these are in steadily-increasing demand, During last year alone seven 
Swanley students obtained posts as head-gardeners, five as gardeners and 
under-gardeners and six started work as market gardeners, If this is the 
record of one horticultural coilege for women, surely the out!ook for the 
well-trained, practical woman gardener is full of encouragement.—G. M. 
GODDEN, Kent. 


TROUT AND BRACKEN. 
[fo wuk Eprror or **Counrry Lire.’’] 
sik,—In Country Lire of Maich 23rd is a letter of much more than 
common interest from Colorel Burn-Murdoch, telling us how he obtained feed 
for his trout in an artificial pond by the very simple process of putting some 
bracken in with them, ‘This is a letter which is bound to claim the attention 
of all who read it and who are at all interested in trout-feeding in ponds. 
Personally, I write with a peculiarly tender feeling on the subject, because I 
am (probably in company with many others) a sufferer from the loss of trout 
which I have turned into ponds, after following all the best advice in the way 
of putting in fresh-water 
moliuscs, the larvae of 
shrimps and __ planting 
aquatic weeds for the sup- 
port of the larvae. It is 
rather exasperating, after 
all this trouble, at the same 
time that it is full of a 
good hope for the future, 
to be told that had one put 
into the ponc a pile of 
bracken, with a few big 
stones on the top in order 
to prevent it washing away, 
one might have had food 
for the trout without any 
of the expense and trouble 
which have failed, as it 
seems, in providing them 
with food. Sut what I 
and, I think, a_ great 
many more of your readers 
would like to know is 
whetherthis bracken which 
Colonel 3urn - Murdoch 
placed in his pond was 
taken from a position in 
which it was peculiarly likely to be infested with this life which is so useful 
as food for the trout, or whether all bracken is likely to be equally full of life. 
If the latter is the case, then it would scem as if one of the most difficult 
problems in the way of feeding trout was capable of a solution beautitully 
simple, for which we shall give your correspondent our most hearty thanks 


Perhaps he would kindly tell us whether his bracken kad any particular 
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advantage in position which was likely 1o make it unusually populous with 
‘*Jarvoe and crustaceans.” If any other readers of your paper have tried the 
same plan, it would be most kind if they too would tell us the result.— 


Ii. G. 


SHOEING THE GOOSE. 
[To rHe Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.” ]} 
Sir,—Can any reader of Country LIFE explain the quaint old carving from 
Beverley Minster, Yorkshire, of which I enclose a photograph ? The fancy of 
the old sculptor may, of course, have simply seized on this ‘‘droll,” to borrow 
a folklore term, and rendered it in stone, just as fairy tales delight in 
impossible incident. Or did the artist hail from across the Border, bringing 
with him the old Scots proverb ‘* Go shoe the geese”? This proverb occurs 
in the collection published in 1768 by ‘‘ the late Revd. and Learned J. Ray, 
M.A. Fellow of the Royal Society.” The same ‘‘ Revd. and Learned ” 
author cites a proveriial phrase that seems allied, ‘* You're a pretty fellow to 
ride a goose a gallop through a dirty lane.” Be this as it may, it is a fact 
that geese are actually shod in Poland, In the Vilna province of Lithuania, a 
district famous for geese, the birds are driven on foot to distant markets; and to 
prevent their getting footsore in their 200-mile march to the goose fair held 
at Warsaw, they are made to tread first in tar, and next through fine sand. 
Thus the Polish goose fulfils Gay’s adjuration : 
‘* Let firm, well-hammer’d soles protect thy feet 
Thro’ freezing snows, and rain, and soaking sleet.” 

This ‘‘shoeing” operation 1s performed in late autumn. It would be 
interesting to know whether in our English goose-breeding districts, such as 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire, where owners often kept stocks of 1,000 birds, any 
such practice was 
in vogue. These 
flocks were once 
driven to London 
and other iarge 
markets in the 
autumn, and 
travelling at the 
rate of about one 
mile per hour, 
would get over 
nearly ten miles 
a day. Unless 
in some way 
booted like their 
Polish brethren 
of the road, we 
fear the Fenland 
geese must have 
spent. many a 
footsore hour 
on the London 
highway. — Per- 
haps in the lack 
of such protec- 





tion lies the 
origin of — the Sheeting the Goofe. 
local cry used i . 
Ly the Lincoln- 
shire drivers of 
flocks, ‘* Lag ’em, lag ’em.”? For according to Professor Skeat, the name of 
‘*orey lag goose,” so commonly used in England, may be derived from the 
word ‘‘lag,” ze, slow, last (thus a clock that is behind time will be called a 
lag-clock). The word was applied, the Professor suggests, to the domestic 
species when, settling down in life, they ceased to migrate to Northern haunts, 
and consequently ‘‘lagged” behind their siill wild kinsfolk. The Lincolnshire 
drovers’ cry of ‘‘lag ’em” 
certainly suggests lagging 
and footsore steps. Perhaps 
some reader from the Fen- 
land may be able to describe 
what precautions the old 
drovers took to bring their 
birds hale and hearty to 
the London market. —G., 
[There are references 
to shoeing the goose in 
early English fen ro- 
mances.—Ep. | 
FINE LEADWOKK. 
[fo THE Epiror, | 
Sik —Although the date 
of the cistern in the accoin- 
panying photograph is 
only 1715, it is a very fine 
one. It belonged to the 
residence of the late Lady 
Ilotham and the late Lady 
Duckworth at Exeter, 
which is now being pulled 
down, The piece is, in 
reality, an object-lesson 
which shows how the tradition of good workmanship overiaps the date to 
which it essentially belongs, Its existence, however, does not explain how 
it came alout that in the seventeenth century the ideas of those engaged in 
metal-work were so much sounder than are those of the artificers of to-day, 
We seem to have wandered from the right line, and it is a question how long 
it will take us to return to the better way of our ancestors. —G. P. 





